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AN ADDITIONAL SOURCE FOR POE’S THE PIT AND 
THE PENDULUM 


From time to time investigators have shown that, for his story 
The Pit and the Pendulum, Poe drew material from the terror 
cult of his day, namely, from certain tales in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and from Charles Brockden Brown’s Edgar Huntley. No 
one, however, has satisfactorily accounted for the source of the 
Inquisition material in the story or, what is of more interest to 
the student of Poe’s artistry, for Poe’s method of handling it. In 
the hope of meeting these two deficiencies, I wish to present an 
additional source—that of Juan Antonio Llorente’s History of the 
Spanish Inquisition.* 

Llorente’s work aided Poe in two ways—in matter and manner. 
It supplied him with subject-matter for the opening and closing 
scenes of his story, and furnished the graphic incident of the 
swinging pendulum; it furthermore provided him with a means 
of unifying all the elements in the structure of his plot. The 
sources already ascribed to Poe as background material for the 
story in question, it will subsequently be shown, concern them- 
selves exclusively with the type of terror which had nothing to do 
with the Inquisition but which, on the contrary, arose from chance 
occurrences, such as accidents, or adventure, or with terror pro- 
duced by some act of personal vengeance. Through these, it will 
be made manifest, Poe ran and re-ran unifying threads of interest 
drawn from Llorente’s History until the whole fabric became one 
presentation of terror that springs solely from the Inquisition. 


1 Juan Antonio Llorente (b. in Aragon, 1756; d. in Madrid, 1823) served 
for several years as principal secretary to the Inquisition in Spain. In 
1817 Llorente published his work in Paris under the title: A Critical 
History of the Spanish Inquisition. Paris, Treuttel and Wurz. 
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Poe could easily have come in contact with this Llorente material. 
In this article the term Llorente material will signify both 
Llorente’s History and critical reviews of it. In the periodical 
press of both Europe and America, The History of the Inquisition 
attracted considerable attention; and since it is well known that 
in the offices of editor, critic, and contributor Poe suffered little 
in the magazine literature of his day to escape his notice,” it is 
highly probable that he joined in with the public interest in respect 
to Llorente’s work. After the History was published in Paris in 
1817, it was translated and printed in London in 1826,° and in the 
same year, it appeared in America in a New York edition,* and 
again in Philadelphia in 1843.5 Time and again Llorente’s book 
was reviewed. In 1826 Blackwood’s Magazine published a nineteen- 
page article on it;® and in 182% The British Critic, Theological 
Review and Ecclesiastical Record, one of twenty pages.’ This 
latter review was reprinted, also in 1827, in The Museum, a maga- 
zine published in Philadelphia.* An interesting point that may be of 


* For an analytical study of Poe’s knowledge of British periodical litera- 
ture, particularly of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, see Margaret Alter- 
ton, Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory, Iowa Humanistic Studies (1925), 
pp 7-45. 

* Abridged and translated. Printed for G. B. Whittaker, London (1826). 

*The title of this American edition reads: History of the Spanish 
Inquisition abridged from the original work of M. Llorente, late secretary 
of that Institution; by Leonard Gallois. Translated by an American. 
New York, G. E. Morgan (1826). This is a rare volume. It bears this 
interesting dedication: To Col. Juan Van Halen, late chief of the staff of 
one of the divisions of the army of Gen. Mina, in Catalonia, formerly a 
prisoner and sufferer in the Inquisition at Madrid. This volume is in- 
scribed by His Friend, the Translator. 

® Abridged and translated. Philadelphia, J. M. Campbell and Co. (1843). 

*xx, 81. “The Inquisition in Spain with Anecdotes of some of its 
More Illustrious Victims.” 

*z, 129. 

* 11, 328. One may add to the foregoing display of interest that regard- 
ing the book and author evinced by such early American scholars in the 
field of Spanish literature as George Ticknor. Ticknor, writing from 
Paris, spoke of Llorente as “my Friend” and said that he was grateful 
to Llorente for having given him introductions to distinguished Spanish 
men of letters and for having directed him to rare and important books 
in French libraries. George Ticknor’s Travels in Spain, ed. G. T. Northrup, 
Univ. of Toronto (1913), 37 and 50. 
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some significance in establishing Poe’s acquaintance with Llorente’s 
work rests in the fact that the issuing in 1843 of the Philadelphia 
edition coincides in time and place with the appearing of The Pit 
and the Pendulum. 

More conclusive evidence of Poe’s knowledge of this Llorente 
material centers about similarities in ideas that exist between it 
and the content of his story, and above all, involves the fact that 
certain of these similarities include a chain of events of such extra- 
ordinary horror that one can hardly question a dependence on 
Poe’s part. The opening scene of The Pit and the Pendulum, in 
a chamber where the officers of the Inquisition were assembled, 
bears in detail a striking resemblance to a passage found in the 
Blackwood review of Llorente’s work. In both instances, black 
cloth drapes the walls of a chamber dimly lighted with candles, 
where a prisoner of the Inquisition faces his judges. The Llorente 
material reads thus: 


It was a large apartment underground, vaulted, hung round with black 
cloth, and dimly lighted by candles placed in candle-sticks fastened to the 
wall. At one end was a closed place, like a closet, where the Inquisitor 
in attendance and the notary sat at a table; so that the place seemed... 
the very mansion of death, everything being calculated to inspire terror.® 


Poe at the beginning of his story recreates this scene. The black 
cloth, draping the walls, becomes “ sable draperies . . . inwrapping 
the walls of the apartment softly and imperceptibly waving ;” 
the candles dimly burning become seven tall candles, that to the 
fainting prisoner change from “ white slender angels who would 
save him” first to “meaningless spectres with heads of flame” 
and finally to “tall candles that sank into nothingness” their 
light gone out utterly. 

The closing scene in the story connects itself with certain events 
that surrounded the overthrow of the Inquisition. According to 
Llorente,*° in 1808 Napoleon’s army invaded Spain, and the same 
year the Inquisition was suppressed. Poe may be employing these 
details at the close of his story when he causes his prisoner in the 
Inquisitorial dungeon to be rescued by a French officer. The story 


® xx, 81. The Blackwood critic says that he took the above passage from 
Limborch, a writer on the Inquisition, but that Llorente bears testimony 
to its general accuracy. 

10 Llorente, op. cit. (1826), 565. 
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ends on the note—“ The French army had entered Toledo. The 
Inquisition was in the hands of its enemies.” 

In the case of the incident dealing with the pendulum Poe’s 
following of Llorente is even more exact." In both, a prisoner 
of the Inquisition lies, tightly bound, in the path of a slowly 
descending pendulum. In both, the prisoner endures mental 
agony, as he eyes the keen-cutting edge, coming nearer and nearer. 
Both descriptions dwell on a threatened slow-cutting process. In 
Llorente, the pendulum was to cut “ the skin of the nose and gradu- 
ally ” to cut on “ until life is extinct.” In Poe the pendulum is 
to cut through the region of the heart. In both, the prisoner is 
rescued from this particular torture. Poe has here strictly adhered 
to the outline of horrors found in the Llorente material. He, 
however, vivifies the bare outline by adding to it painful sensations 
of sound, smell, taste, and color. For example, he points the rod 
of the pendulum with a flashing steel crescent and thus describes 
its descent as it “hisses through the air.” “Inch by inch down 
and still down it came. It swept so closely over me as to fan me 
with its acrid breath. The odor of sharp steel forced itself into 
my nostrils . . . I grew frantically mad and struggled to force 
myself upward against the sweep of the mighty cimeter. And then 
I fell suddenly calm and lay smiling at the glittering death.” 

The foregoing evidence shows Poe’s manifest dependence on the 
Llorente material for the opening and closing scenes in his story, 
as well as for the horrible incident dealing with the pendulum. 

This dependence in the question of subject-matter leads to a 
discussion of Poe’s use of the same material for the purpose of 
unifying all the sources that he wove into his story. It must of 
course be admitted that Poe overloaded his narrative with events. 
In employing the number of sources that he did, he may have 


11 The events that follow are said to have taken place in 1820 and thus 
followed the reinstatement of the Inquisition. They were not, therefore, 
contained in the first edition of Llorente’s work. They do appear, how- 
ever, in the preface to the English edition of 1826 and in the Museum 
review. Professor Killis Campbell says that a source for “The Pit and 
the Pendulum” appeared in a newspaper (“ Poe’s Reading,” Studies in 
English, Univ. of Texas Bulletin, Oct., 1925, 168). He may have refer- 
ence to this passage which would very likely have been reprinted from 
Llorente’s work in any newspaper of the time. Professor Campbell does 
not give a direct reference. 
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been challenging his skill as a literary craftsman to reduce a multi- 
plicity of elements into a harmonious uniformity. On this point 
it is significant to note that he published The Pit and the Pendulum 
in the midst of his most critical and creative interest in plot 
development. Two years before the publication of the story (that 
is, in 1841) Poe had penetrated into Aristotle’s explanation of 
plot structure where he found that the main feature of an excellent 
plot lies in its parts being organically dependent one upon an- 
other.’ Poe philosophized upon the idea of this relationship ; ** 
later, in 1848, in his work Eureka, he endeavored to confirm the 
truth of the idea by scientific demonstration ;** and consistently 
during his literary work of these years, he used the idea as a 
standard in criticism. This theory of plot structure, in its appli- 
cation to the writing of The Pit and the Pendulum, can be seen 
to good advantage if all the known sources for the story are viewed 
in their reactions one upon another, that is, if the parts dealing 
with accidents, adventure, and personal vengeance are considered 
under the dominating influence of terror resulting from the Inqui- 
sition. In order that Poe’s procedure may be thus brought into 
the foreground, it will be necessary for one to have before him 
all the known materials with which Poe worked. 

At this juncture it should be said that, to my knowledge, no 
attempt has as yet been made to account for the rdéle played by 
the rats,’® either in their infesting the dungeon, particularly the 
pit, or in their being the gruesome means whereby the prisoner 
freed himself from his bonds as he lay under the sweep of the 
deadly pendulum. The known materials, however, consist of a 
medley of passages found in short stories, books, and critical re- 
views. “The Iron Shroud,” a tale of personal revenge, in Black- 
wood, for example, described the crushing of a victim by the iron 


*# Alterton, op. cit., 77. In 1839, in “ How to Write a Blackwood Story,” 
Poe satirized a terrorizing experience with a pendulum. He may, at that 
time, have known of the pendulum, and was attempting, by his satire, 
to show more dependence on plot structure and less on terror of the incident. 

18 Thid., 128. 

14 Tbid., cf. chapter entitled: Unity, a Scientific Law in the Physical 
World. 

18 One might see in the experience of the Bishop of Mentz in the Rhine 
legend entitled “ The Mouse Tower ” a possible source for this element. See 
Knickerbocker (1837), x, 403. 
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walls and ceiling of his dungeon drawing together by means of 
secret machinery. This account unquestionably furnished Poe with 
the particulars of his decreasing dungeon.** Another tale from 
the same periodical, “The Man in the Bell,” a story of a terrori- 
zing accident, detailed the experience of a man, who, through mis- 
calculated plans, lay prostrate under a ponderous iron bell as it 
swung back and forth an inch above his face. Maddened by the 
clanging noise, the man imagined that he saw in the cavern of the 
bell, hideous faces with terrifying frowns and the devil with “ hoof, 
horn, and eyes of infernal lustre;” and he raved in a panic of 
frenzied terror. This account suggested to Poe the hideous pic- 
tures of demons that the prisoner saw on the walls of his dungeon,” 
and also gave him content for the raving of the prisoner as he 
lay under the swinging pendulum.'* Charles Brockden Brown’s 
Edgar Huntley told of a man, in total darkness, arms outstretched, 
immured in a rocky cave, who wandered around the walls of his 
prison counting one hundred paces and fainted at the brink of a 
yawning pit. This story of adventure and accident gave Poe 
material for the efforts of his prisoner to explore the dungeon and 
for the existence of the pit in the story.** The materials from the 


16 Alterton, op. cit., 27. 

17 Tbid., 28. 

18D. L. Clark, “The Sources of Poe’s ‘The Pit and the Pendulum,’ ” 
MLIN., Xutv (1929), 351. Professor Clark, in view of the Llorente material 
which this article has, I believe, established as a source, inadequately 
treats the pendulum incident. He in no way connects it with Inquisitorial 
torture. Instead, he sees the prototype of the pendulum in the swinging 
bell, following the account of “The Man in the Bell.” It is unquestionably 
true that the raving of the victim under the bell resembles the raving of 
the prisoner under the pendulum, but the outline of horrors connected with 
the pendulum originated not in the Blackwood story, as Professor Clark 
supposes, but in the Llorente material as it was given either in Llorente’s 
History or in the Museum review. 

2° Ibid. Professor Clark mentions as a probable source for the Inqui- 
sition elements in Poe’s story chapter XIV of Edgar Huntley in which 
Weymouth tells of his ill treatment at the hands of the Spanish monks 
and of his final rescue by a French doctor (ibid., 352-3). Although this 
may have been suggestive to Poe, it lacks the description of the Inquisi- 
torial chamber and the list of horrors accorded by the Llorente material 
and therefore could not have been the sole source. Professor Clark does 
not treat the Inquisition as basic in Poe’s narrative. 
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critical reviews and Llorente’s History itself have already been 
presented. Poe’s task was to adapt these sources to each other. 

The tying together of these various sources may now be con- 
sidered. Although conscious of one effect produced by the story— 
that of the horror of the Inquisition—the reader can, if he reads 
the story in the light of the sources that have just been detailed, 
easily assign the component parts to their originals. The only 
obstacle he will encounter will be in the case of the unknown source 
involving the rats, to which reference has been made. For example, 
he will assign: 


the opening scene to the Llorente material (Black- 
wood review) 
the pit to Edgar Huntley 
the pendulum to the Llorente material 
the hideous pictures which the to “The Man in the Bell” (Black- 
prisoner sees on the walls of his wood tale) 
dungeon 
the raving of the prisoner lying to “The Man in the Bell” (Black- 
under the sweeping pendulum wood tale) 
the decreasing dungeon to “The Iron Shroud” (Blackwood 
tale) 
the closing scene to the Llorente material 


Plainly, Poe intended the Inquisition to stand as the center- 
point in his story. To this end, he used the Llorente material to 
give shape to what was doubtless an unwieldy mass of selected 
passages, for, as has been shown, he placed parts of it at the be- 
ginning and end of his piece. Moreover, into the terrors assailing 
the victim of accident and adventure in the pit, of miscalculated 
plans under the swinging bell, and of revenge in the decreasing 
dungeon, Poe insinuated the terror peculiar to the Inquisition. 
‘ He thus caused this type of terror to permeate these horrors and 
so unite the multiplicity of parts into one experience of a most 
unhappy prisoner who suffered at the hands of the Secret Tribunal. 

This study has, I hope, enlarged the notion of what comprised 
Poe’s source materials for the composition of “The Pit and the 
Pendulum.” It has added to the sources already brought forward 
as background reading for his story certain selections that had 
as their central interest Juan Antonio Llorente’s History of the 
Spanish Inquisition. Of most importance in the study, however, 
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has been the attempt to show how clearly this additional source 
permits a demonstration of Poe’s effort to identify his critical 
theory with his conscious practice. 


MarGARET ALTERTON 
University of Iowa 





POE’S METZENGERSTEIN 


The story Metzengerstein by Edgar Allan Poe, first published in 
the Philadelphia Saturday Courier on January 14, 1832,' presents 
several episodes worthy of comment, chief among which is the ani- 
mation of a noble charger represented on a tapestry in Castle 
Metzengerstein. 

The reader will recall that at the opening of the story, the young 
Baron Frederick of Metzengerstein is pictured in an upper chamber 
of the Palace calmly watching the conflagration of a rival’s castle. 
In the meantime, his attention is drawn to a tapestry which repre- 
sents a scene in the traditional feud between the two families: A 
Saracen ancestor of Berlifitzing is unhorsed and about to perish by 
the dagger of a Metzengerstein. Closer scrutiny by the Baron 
reveals the astounding fact that the head of the riderless horse seems, 
during the interval, to have changed position! The sequel to this 
incident is the almost immediate appearance of a mysterious horse 
in the courtyard and the disappearance of that portion of the 
tapestry occupied by the animal, attended by other partentous cir- 
cumstances. There follows a “ perverse * attachment between the 
young Baron Metzengerstein and the strange steed which finally 
plunges, with the Baron, into the flames of the burning Palace 
Metzengerstein. 

Clearly the animal is a demon-horse, an embodiment, as it were, 
of the avenging nemesis that finally overtakes the impious Baron. 
It is equally certain that the origin of the animal is no common 
feature and would require some comment. The motive is not one 
of folklore pure and simple, for however large there may loom in 
folk-tales, ancient and modern, animated statues, painted figures 
of men and beasts that come to life and step out of their canvas 
and frame, they are not the subject of popular fiction which seems 


1 Hervey Allen, Israfel, New York, 1927, 1, 326. 
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rather to have recoiled from the inherent improbability of such a 
theme. The same cannot be said about the fancy of the pre- 
romantic and romantic writers, who have, on the contrary, given 
such incidents a fair prominence in their works of fiction.” 

Most important, probably, as Poe’s direct model, are certain 
episodes in Hoffmann’s Die Elixiere des Teufels.® A strikingly 
suggestive passage occurs near the end of the story when Medardus, 
the Capuchin monk, witnesses in the church the murder of the 
young novice, Aurelie. At this crisis, he is aware of a figure stand- 
ing at his side, one he has often seen before—the old artist in the 
violet cloak (really his father). The people cry: 


Mirakel, Mirakel! . .. Seht ihr wohl den alten Mann im violetten 
Mantel? der ist aus dem Bilde des Hochaltars herabgestiegen—ich habe es 
gesehen—ich auch, ich auch—riefen melere Stimmen durch qnander.* 


Less important, but still interesting in this connection is the pas- 
sage where Medardus describes his feelings on hearing the monks 
sing the Gloria: 

. war es nicht, als éffne sich die Wolkenglorie tiber dem Hochaltar?— 
ja, als ergliihten durch ein géttliches Wunder die gemalten Cherubim und 


Seraphim zum Leben und schwebten auf und nieder, Gott lobpreisend mit 
Gesang und wunderbarem Saitenspiel? ® 


In addition, Francesko’s own story of the effect of the Elixir upon 
him when painting the portrait of the Holy Rosalia: 


... “Auch du musst kommen, meine geliebte Géttin, du musst leben und 


mein sein, oder ich weihe mich den unterirdischen Géttern! ” Da erblickte 
er Frau Venus, dicht vor dem Bilde stehend, und ihm freundlich zuwinkend.* 


Further, in the document left by the old artist, is described his 
vision as he prays at sundown: 


Aber, so wie Flammen verblassten im grauen Abendnebel gewahrte 
Francesko in den Liiften einen leuchtenden Rosenschimmer, der sich bald 
zu gestalten begann.’ 


2Cf. The Castle of Otranto, Ch. I; The Monk, Ch. II; The Betrothed, 
Ch. VI; The Antiquary, Ch. X. 

?k. A. T. Hoffmann, “ Die Elixiere des Teufels,” in Gesammelte Werke, 
Leipzig, 1900, 11, 7-282. 

* Tbid., 1, 274. * Tbid., 11, 225. 

5 Tbid., m1, 15. 7 Ibid., 11, 228. 
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As Poe’s debt to Hoffmann is generally conceded and that his 
plots and incidents closely resemble those of the German roman- 
ticist, we may reasonably conclude that the device of the animated 
horse ‘was also most probably the direct outcome of his readings 
in the works of E. A. T. Hoffmann—such as had by this time been 
translated into English.® 

For the malevolent character of the steed, we should likewise 
look in vain in the wide realm of folk-lore: horses that rush into 
the fire are conspicuous for their absence. Such a reaction, com- 
mon in the case of sheep which are known to follow their leader 
into the flames, is foreign to the nature of the horse. If a “ fire- 
horse ” is thus unknown to folk-lore, there is certainly no dearth 
of other uncanny horses bearing their riders to destruction. The 
classic example is the lost legend of the infernal horse, Erion, which 
disappeared with its master, Adrastos, into a hill devoted to the 
chthonian powers.® Even more to the point is the story of King 
Theodoric, the famous Dietrich of Berne, examined not so long 
ago by an American scholar.*° Its main features are echoed in 
Poe’s tale. 

This by no means simple legend, as well as its Persian proto- 
type, is, in the last analysis, based upon an extremely simple and 
widely spread folk-tale, namely, that of a water-horse (kelpie) com- 
ing out of a pool or lake, or even out of the sea, allowing itself 
to be mounted only to plunge again into the water with its rider. 
The tale exists in numerous variants, hailing chiefly from the 
Celtic and Teutonic countries in Western, Central, and Northern 
Europe; but it was, or still is, current in the Mediterranean coun- 


* On Poe reading Hoffmann at the Baltimore Public Library during pre- 
cisely this period of his life, probably in English translation, cf. Allen 
(op. cit., I, 341), though Palmer Cobb argued earlier for Poe’s knowledge 
of the German language; cf. his “ The Influence of E. A. T. Hoffmann on 
the Tales of Edgar Allan Poe,” SP, 111 (1908), 24, as had A. Gruener before 
him in MP, 1, 125. Stedman and Woodberry (1, cix) see in Metzengerstein 
in particular the influence of Hoffmann’s tale, Das Majorat. On this 
point, cf. also Gruener’s discussion in PMLA, xtx (1904), 17, and Cobb 
(op. cit., p. 10). 

*L. Malten, “Das Pferd im Totenglauben,” in Jahrbuch des Deutschen 
Archaeologischen Institut#*xx1x (1914), 179-225. Cf. also N. Steller, 
Zeitschrift f. Volkskunde, 1 (1930), 61-71; A. H. Krappe, Revue Celtique, 
XLIX (1932), 96-108. _ 

10 A. H. Krappe, Le Moyen Age, xxxvm1 (1928), 190-207. 
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tries and in the Near East as well.** This water-horse of folk-lore 
Poe deliberately changed into a “ fire-horse.” There are many 
reasons to make it likely that he was familiar with the Scottish 
kelpie superstition ; the influence of Scottish lore upon our author 
is generally admitted, since he doubtless heard many of these tra- 
ditions from the old people of Irvine during his stay in Ayreshire.” 

There is one more feature in Poe’s tale deserving of some 
attention. Our author leaves no doubt that the fatal horse was 
really animated by the spirit of the old Baron of Berlifitzing, 
burned to death in his own castle, who thus revenges himself upon 
his murderer. The rdle of the horse as a typically chthonian animal 
is well known, thanks largely to Malten’s masterly study.** It 
may be worth noting, therefore, that European folk-lore does indeed 
know of the apparition of dead persons, especially murdered vic- 
tims and suicides, in the shape of ghostly horses foreboding evil.** 
However, we should look in vain in folk-lore for an outright act 
of such a demon-horse. The romantic author has “ improved ” the 
folk-lore données, thus adding to the poignancy, though also to 
the artificiality of his tale. 


Grace P. SmitH 
University of Iowa 





WORDSWORTH IN AMERICA 


Wordsworth’s influence on the romantic, transcendental writers 
in America was so natural and real that it seems to have focused 
attention on his trans-atlantic reputation during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century to the exclusion of the earlier period. It 
is my intention here to give some indication of the immediate 
reception of Lyrical Ballads in this country and so provide a pre- 
fatory note to Miss Annabel Newton’s Wordsworth in Early Ameri- 
can Criticism.* 


11 Cf. A. H. Krappe, The Science of Folk-Lore, London, 1930, p. 79. 

12 Hervey Allen, op. cit., 1, 290. 

18 Op. cit., p. 196. 

14 Ibid., p. 233. 

1 Chicago, 1928. The early issues of the Philadelphia Port Folio which 
contain this material were not available to Miss Newton. Their omission 
from her bibliography explains the inaccuracy of the following summary 
of her findings: ‘‘ He [Wordsworth] did not achieve immediate favor with 
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Miss Newton believes that the America of about 1800 was too 
busy overcoming obstacles and making a nation of itself to bother 
about Wordsworth, and although this may be largely true, it is at 
the same time quite false in its implication that this early America 
was not a composite of individuals, groups of whom were vigorously 
independent of the experiences of the whole. Of these groups there 
was one, reactionary in politics, conservative in outlook, and in- 
tensely concerned with developing a national culture closely akin 
to that of England, which was led by Joseph Dennie, “the Ameri- 
can Addison,” who for the first ten years of the nineteenth century 
was the most influential man of letters in America. To its mem- 
bers and its leader the poet (but not the philosopher) Wordsworth 
could and did have an immediate appeal. 

Dennie, in his Farmers Museum, recognized the worth of Lyrical 
Ballads soon after the volume’s first appearance and, as editor of 
the Gazette of the U. S., continued his recommendation of the new 
poet to his readers, reprinting “We are Seven” in the latter 
periodical on August 9, 1800.2 But it was with the establishment 
of the Philadelphia Port Folio, probably the most truly national 
of all the early American literary periodicals,® that his support of 
Wordsworth becomes most interesting and significant. In January, 
1801, the first month of its existence, the Port Folio placed its 
stamp of approval on this little known volume of poems, reprint- 
ing “ Simon Lee ” with the following editorial note: 


The Public may remember reading in some of our news papers the inter- 
esting little ballads of “We are Seven” and “Goody Blake and Harry 
Gill.” They were extracted from LyRIcAL BALLADS, a collection remarkable 
for originality, simplicity and nature, to which Mr. Wordsworth of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, is a principal contributor.‘ 


the publication of Lyrical Ballads in 1798. Before 1824 some of the 
American people had read Wordsworth’s poems. Of this number, only a 
few admired and approved; and they were afraid to express their opinions.” 
P. 1. 


2 Ellis, Harold M., Joseph Dennie and his Circle (U. of Texas Studies 
in English, No. 3. Austin, 1915), pp. 104, 131. 

* From its beginning the Port Folio had an unusually large subscription 
list which covered the entire country from Maine to Georgia and westward 
to the Ohio. 

“I, iii (Jan. 17, 1801), 24. Dennie consistently identified Wordsworth 
with Oxford. 
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Two months later Dennie again brought Wordsworth before the 
eyes of his readers, devoting a comparatively large portion of his 
journal to reprinting “The Thorn.”* This was followed in June 
by a reproduction of the British Critic’s favorable review of the 
1800 volumes accompanied by another editorial comment: 


We have had frequent occasion in the course of our literary selections, 
to express the warmest admiration of the genius, spirit and simplicity of 
“Lyrical Ballads,” a volume which contains more genuine poetry than is 
to be found, except in the volumes of SHAKESPEARE and CHATTERTON.— 
The “ Lirerary ” article, borrowed from the British Critic, and inserted 
in our front pages, corroborates the partiality of the editor for the talents 
of Mr. Wordsworth. The second volume of these “Ballads” has been 
ordered from England, and when the editor shall have received a copy, it 
will be in his power to adorn his pages with gems of a soft and permanent 
lustre.® 


The borrowed criticism had contained samples of Wordsworth’s 
poems (“ Strange fits of passion,” “ She dwelt among th’ untrodden 
ways,” and selections from “ The Brothers,” “ 'The Poet’s Epitaph,” 
and “To Joanna”), and Dennie followed these with further 
reprints from the 1798 volume. By July, when he printed the 
“ Anecdote for Fathers” and “The Mad Mother,”* some six 
thousand American readers had been given the opportunity and 
stimulus to acquaint themselves with a large portion of Words- 
worth’s published work.® 

In December the awaited new poems had arrived and enabled 
Dennie to give further expression to his admiration while intro- 
ducing his new favorites to the public: 


The following delightful fable [“ The Waterfall and the Eglantine ”], 
and the subsequent poems [“ Lucy Gray ” and “ Andrew Jones ”], are from 
the magical pen of WILLIAM WorDswoRTH, a genuine poet, who judiciously 
employs the language of simplicity and NATURE, to express the tones of 


51, xi (March 21, 1801), 94-5. 

*1, xxiv (June 13, 1801), 191. The Critic article appeared on pp. 188-9. 

TY, xxix, 232. 

®I take Dennie’s own circulation figure as accepted by Frank L. Mott 
in A History of American Magazines (New York, 1930, 227) and multiply 
it by the conventional modern estimate of three readers for each sub- 
scriber. As a matter of fact, in 1801 the proportion of readers was 
probably much greater. 
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passion; who has forsaken the necromantic realms of German extravagance, 
and the torrid zone of Della Cruscan ardour, and has recalled erring 
readers “from sounds to things, from fancy to the heart.” ® 


By this time Dennie’s enthusiasm had borne fruit in the decision 
of a Philadelphia publishing firm (with which the editor of the 
Port Folio was not connected) to produce an American edition of 
Lyrical Ballads, and Dennie publicly welcomed and advertised the 
accomplished project: 

The popularity of Wordsworth’s Ballads increases every hour. We are 
confident, that Messrs. Humphreys and Groff, the praise-worthy publishers 
of poetry, not unworthy the muse of CHATTERTON, will be amply remu- 


nerated for their care and expense in publishing a complete and neat edition 
of verses, which will outlive their century.?° 


Then for that year Wordsworth’s enthusiastic advocate left the 
poet’s American reputation in the hands of his more formal 
publishers. 

On January 1 of the following year, however, Wordsworth was 
back in the columns of the Port Folio, though indirectly by way 
of a contribution by an anonymous American whose stanzas, Dennie 
held, must be admired by “ all who have a taste for that charming 
simplicity, with which a WorDsworTH has taught us to believe, the 
most poetical ideas may be conveyed.” ** Some months later Dennie 
printed Coleridge’s “ Love,” attributing it to Wordsworth and say- 
ing of the supposed author: 

Wordsworth is a favorite poet, because, as Prior somewhere says, he talks 
like a man of this world. He is an intelligible and feeling writer. His 
description of the passion of Love, in the following Poem is so exact, that 
it cannot fail to please, those who admire the true, as well as the beautiful, 


and the two stanzas, preceding the last, will be remembered by all, who 
have been clasped to the bosom of Beauty.” 


Apparently Wordsworth had become by this time an “ established 
poet,” at least in the “ Oldschool ” circle. At any rate, it was nearly 
a year before Dennie took occasion to reaffirm his enthusiasm and 
publish another selection from Lyrical Ballads. In March, 1804, 
“The Oak and the Broom” appeared preceded by the following 
note : 


* x, li, 408. 

1°77, viii (Feb. 27, 1802), 62. This second reference to Chatterton per- 
haps calls for the explanation that in America at this time Chatterton 
was generally considered as representative of the highest genius in English 
poetry. 11977, i (Jan. 1, 1803), 7. 1m, xxvii (July 2, 1803), 96. 
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We are very enthusiastic admirers of the genius of Mr. Wordsworth, 
an Oxford scholar, an original poet, and, as it appears, an amiable and 
humane man. He seems to have found or made a new walk in poetry, and 
we doubt not he will have many admiring followers. We cannot refrain 
from adding, that his Lyrical Ballads have reached the third edition in a 
very short period, and that a majority of critics, as well as readers of 
taste, have agreed that he has, like Gay, discovered the secret of exhibiting 
the most pleasing and most interesting thoughts in the simplest expression.** 


A change in tone is fairly evident in the last two notes, but a 
more trustworthy indication of Wordsworth’s established position 
is to be found in the elaborate, friendly parody entitled “ A Lyrical 
Ballad” which appeared in the leading article for August 18, 
1804.** Robert H. Rose, making his contribution in the réle of 
a countryman “R. Shallow,” professes to have “ got a very pretty 
book to read, and felt that the author and I felt exactly alike.” 
The author was “ the celebrated Mr. Wordsworth,” and in present- 
ing his own masterpiece Shallow also presents complete notes indi- 
cating parallels in the writings of this “much admired” poet. 
Showing an intimate knowledge of Wordsworth’s poetry and expect- 
ing something similar from his readers, he quotes from (but does 
not name) “ The Idiot Boy,” “ We are Seven,” “ Lines written in 
Early Spring,” “ Anecdote for Fathers,” “Goody Blake,” “The 
Thorn,” “ Strange Fits of Passion,” “Tintern Abbey,” “ Heartleap 
Well,” “The Mad Mother,” “It was an April Morning,” “ Ruth,” 
and “ Joanna.” It would seem that his effort was a local success, 
for two months later there appeared another parody by Shallow, 
this time on the “ Lines written in Germany ” and preceded by the 
original,** 

Having established “a favorite poet” in a position sufficiently 
high to invite successful burlesque, the editor of the Port Folio 
allowed his public attention to Wordsworth to lapse until the 1807 
Poems in Two Volumes appeared. He greeted them briefly: “ Wm. 
Wordsworth has published two volumes of poems. We hope that 
he does not continue to strike the very base string of humility.” * 
This is a notice of the type frequently printed by Dennie soon 
after he had looked over the latest English periodicals, and it may 


18 tv, xii (March 24, 1804), 96. : 

141v, xxxiii, 257-8. The author is identified by Ellis, op. cit., 177. 
15 ty, xliii (Oct. 27, 1804), 342-3. 

16 2nd series, Iv, xx (Nov. 14, 1807), 308. 
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have been inspired by the review of Wordsworth’s poems in the 
August Critical Review, the earliest criticism he is likely to have 
seen and one which found the author to be debasing himself to 
the level of the Idiot Boy. Closely behind this came vigorous 
disapproval from the Edinburgh, followed by similar expressions, 
during the next two years, from the Hclectic, the Edinburgh again, 
and the British Critic in two successive numbers.” The unanimity 
with which the arbiters of British, and hence Dennie’s, taste 
damned Wordsworth must have discouraged his American advocate. 
At any rate, he seems never to have thought it worth while to dare 
the confusion of the Embargo with an order for two such doubtful 
volumes. There is no evidence that he ever saw them. His final 
mention of Wordsworth, made as a comment on a contributed 
parody, is only an epitome of the strictures by British critics: 


Some of Mr. Wordsworth’s earlier effusions of poetical genius were cer- 
tainly not unworthy of the muse. But, of late, he has extended so far his 
theory of simplicity in writing that it degenerates into burlesque and 
puerility.*® 


In the years of his enthusiasm Dennie had made a great con- 
tribution to Wordsworth’s American reputation—he had recom- 
mended his excellences throughout the entire United States and had 
placed generous samples of his work before the group of readers 
who were most interested in the development of good literature and 
discriminating critical taste. The cooling of his ardor was by no 
means strange; for by a curious irony of fate the American criti 
who appreciated the author of the “ Intimations Ode” flourished 
in the time of the Poet Laureate, and the contemporary of the more 
youthful poet was a devotee to correctness and an enemy of all 
innovations. Oliver Oldschool (as Dennie called himself) was a 
friend of “ Anacreon” Moore and an admirer of the eighteenth 
century. Led by his good taste into an admiration for Words- 
worth’s art, he recognized the artist only as an “amiable and 
humane man”; and when a new expression of this art was de- 


17 See Smith, Elsie, An Estimate of William Wordsworth by his Con- 
temporaries (Oxford, 1932), 69-107, for a convenient reprint of the 
criticisms of the 1807 Poems. I have mentioned only those journals from 
which the Port Folio habitually quoted. 

18 New series, 111 (May, 1810), 438. 
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nounced by critics whose decisions he respected there remained 
nothing which would compel him to question their judgment. 


Pomona College LEon Howarp 





CRASHAW’S PAINTINGS AT CAMBRIDGE 


The erection of the new library at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1624 soon led to the gift of valuable books and of money to the 
Library. In order to record and commemorate these benefactions, 
a handsome manuscript volume, called the Mvypycovvov or Liber 
Memorialis was prepared.t_ The college account book for 1627 
records payment to Mr. Scott for “three dozen vellum ruling and 
squaring and frontispiece,” work done on the volume. The title 
page bears the date 1628; but additions continued to be made 
long after. In 1671, for example, John Ivory, the herald painter, 
was paid for putting in nine coats of arms. 

We know from the Preface of Steps to the Temple that Crashaw 
made “drawing, limning, graving” the “recreations for vacant 
hours.” Thomas Carr’s “ Epigramme” prefixed to Carmen Deo 
Nostro tells us that the pictures which accompany the poems were 
“ first made with his owne hand ” by Crashaw; but the truth of this 
statement has been called into serious question by Martin,? who 
allows but two of the twelve to represent Crashaw’s drawings. 

Meanwhile no one has called attention to the presence, in the 
Liber Memorvalis of St. John’s College, of three paintings undeni- 
ably from the poet’s hand. In the college account book, under the 
heading, “ Expensae Bibliothecae,” the following entry occurs: 
“Given by the M* of Seniors appointment to S™ Crashaw of Pem- 
broke Hall for drawing three pictures in the booke of Benefactors 
to the Library July 11, 1635 xiij' vj* viij* [thirteen pounds, six 
shillings, eight pence].”* “S*” is the equivalent of “Ds.” 


1A. F. Torrey, Founders and Benefactors of St. John’s College (Cam- 
bridge, 1888), 23-4. 

2The Poems of Richard Crashaw, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1929), 
xlviii. 

* Torry, op. cit., 23; Baker, History of the College of St. John the 
Evangelist, Cambridge, ed. Mayor, 338, and M. R. James, St. John’s College 
Library Manuscripts, 335, all cite in varying degrees of fullness Baker’s copy 
(MS. Harl. 7047) of the entry relating to the payment of Crashaw. The 


2 
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(Dominus), or Bachelor of Arts.* Crashaw took his degree in 1634. 
He was still at Pembroke in July, 1635, not taking up his residence 
across the street at Peterhouse till November. The full-page pic- 
tures are copies of portraits belonging to the College, of King 
Charles, Archbishop Williams, and Lady Margaret.®° The first 
two are painted on canvas attached to the parchment pages: the 
last is painted directly on the parchment.® That “ drawing” is not 
to be taken literally, as exclusive of painting, may be inferred from 
the fact that the account book uses the same verb in recording 
payment to the herald painters. The colors of Crashaw’s pictures 
are still fresh and warm. It cannot be said that the copies show 
a hand of extraordinary skill or even delicacy: they are the work 
of an amateur of talent. Thomas Carr, in the “ Epigramme” 
prefixed to Carmen Deo Nostro, calls Crashaw’s pictures 


fruites of pure nature; where no art 
Did lead the untaught pensill... . 


That Crashaw was summoned in from another college to do them 
might be taken to imply that his talent was generally recognized 
in Cambridge. But on the other hand, his father had been a loyal 
St. John’s man, interested in the enrichment of the new library; ’ 
and it may well have been this connexion which was responsible. 


Boston University AUSTIN WARREN 





Master of St. John’s College (R. F. Scott, Esq.) kindly copied out the 
item from the College account book (1634-5) for me. 

“Cf. Torry, op. cit., 23. And cf. the title of Crashaw’s poem “ Upon 
two greene Apricockes sent to Cowley by Sir Crashaw.” 

5 Cf. A. Freeman, “Our Portrait Pictures,” St. John’s College Hagle, x1, 
nos. 61 and 62; xI, no. 65. 

*The three average a foot long and nine inches wide. 

For his kind permission to examine Crashaw’s paintings in the Liber 
Memorialis I am indebted to the Librarian of St. John’s (Dr. Previté- 
Orton). 

7 William Crashaw was admitted to the College in the status of sizar 
in May 1591, and was made Fellow in 1593/4. In need of money and eager 
to enrich the library of St. John’s, he induced the Earl of Southampton to 
purchase from him, for the library, about 2000 printed books and almost 
200 volumes of manuscripts. Crashaw’s letters to Southampton and Dr. 
Gwynn concerning the transfer of his library were printed in St. John’s 
Eagle, xximt, 22-5. For an account of Wm. Crashaw’s connexion with the 
Library, cf. M. R. James, Descriptive Catalogue of MSS in the Library 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge (1913), vi-viii. 
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TO WHOM WERE DEDICATED THE FABLES 
OF MARIE DE FRANCE? 


Marie de France dedicated her Fables to le cunte Willalme, le 
plus vaillant de cest reialme.t The identity of this nobleman is 
obviously of great importance in any attempt to date the Fables. 
The latest scholarly opinion seems to favor either William Long- 
sword, earl of Salisbury, or William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, as 
Marie’s cunte Willalme.? Both were noted for valor, and both had 
extensive landed interests in Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and Wilt- 
shire which might have brought them into contact with the abbess 
of Shaftsbury whom Fox has sought to identify with Marie de 
France.* William Longsword was created earl of Salisbury in 1196 
or 1197, shortly after the death of his father-in-law, William fitz 
Patrick, earl of Salisbury. In 1189 William Marshal married the 
daughter of Richard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, and acquired her 
extensive fiefs.°5 During the years 1189 to 1199 he was occasion- 
ally styled earl as a courtesy, but it was not until the latter date 
that he was formally invested with the earldom of Pembroke.® 
Hence if either of these barons is to be accepted as the recipient of 
Marie’s dedication, the date of the Fables must certainly be placed 
after 1189 and probably after 1196. 

Gaston Paris and Karl Warnke accepted 1180 as the date of 
the Fables, apparently oblivious of the fact that William Long- 
sword, whom they both accepted as cunte Willalme, was not an earl 
at that time.” Erich Nagel noticed this inconsistency and solved 


1 Epilogue lines 9-10. 

*For a very full summary of speculation on this question see Erich 
Nagel, Romanische Forschungen, xtIv (1930), 4-12. See also Julian 
Harris, Marie de France: The Lays ..., (Publications of the Institute of 
French Studies, New York, 1930), pp. 24-25. 

*John Fox, English Historical Review, xxv (1910), 303-306. Fox 
emphasizes William Longsword’s interests in this region, but William 
Marshal also had extensive lands there. See Domesday Book (Record 
Commission), under William d’Ou whose honor William Marshal held. 

“Roger of Hovedon (ed. William Stubbs, Rolls Series), 1v, 13. Pipe 
Roll 8, Richard I, Pipe Roll Society, new series, v1, 208. 

5 Benedict of Peterborough (ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series), 11, 73. 

* Roger of Hovedon, rv, 90. 

™Gaston Paris, La Littérature frangaise au moyen age (7th edition), 
p. 274. Karl Warnke, Die Lais der Marie de France (Halle, 1925), p. xx. 
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it by placing the Fables after 1198. Obviously an equally effective 
solution would have been to find a new cunte Willalme who would 
be consistent with Paris’ and Warnke’s date. There were a number 
of earls named William in the reign of Henry II, and one of them 
seems to merit particular attention. Why did Marie fail to specify 
which of the Earl Williams of her day she intended to honor? I 
suspect that the answer is that during the years 1167 to 1189 “ Earl 
William ” meant to every Englishman William de Mandeville, earl 
of Essex.® 

My belief that cunte Willalme could only refer to William de 
Mandeville is based on the system of nomenclature used by the 
clerks of the exchequer in drawing up the Pipe Roll. In this work 
brevity was desirable, clarity and accuracy absolutely necessary. 
There must be no doubt as to who owed the king money. Hence if 
clerks occasionally referred to a certain baron as “ Earl William,” 
it seems certain that this brief designation left no uncertainty in 
men’s minds as to who was meant. Now a close examination of 
the nine Pipe Rolls between 1167 and 1175 furnishes twenty-seven 
references to “ Earl William.” ?° In twenty-one of these cases one 
can prove conclusively that “ Earl William ” was William de Man- 
deville, earl of Essex. The other six cases are less certain, but 
they must have referred to the same person or the record would 
have been of little value.1? At the same time the exchequer clerks 
were using different designations for other earls named William. 
Earl William of Gloucester, Earl William of Salisbury, and 
William d’Aubigny, earl of Arundel, were called respectively earl 
of Gloucester, Earl William son of Earl Patrick, and earl of 
Arundel.** In short it seems certain that “ Earl William ” was for 
the officials and clerks of the exchequer a perfectly ample designa- 


8 Romanische Forschungen, xLiv (1930), 27. 

® He has been suggested as Marie’s cunte Willalme by Ahlstrom, Studier 
i den fornfranska lais-litteraturen (Upsala, 1892), p. 38, note 1. Cf. Foulet’s 
review in Romania, xLIx (1923), 133. Ahlstrom later suggested and 
advanced arguments in favor of Earl William of Gloucester, see his Marie 
de France et Les Lais Narratifs (Géteborg, 1925), pp. 13-16. 

1° Pipe Rolls 13-21, Henry II, Pipe Roll Society, x1, XII, XII, XV, XVI, 
XVIII, XIX, XXI, XXII. 

11 Tbid., xt 10, 152. xm 35, 39. xu 121, 122, 128. xv 103, 105. xvr 118. 
xvii 39. xrx 12. xxi 38, 67, 73, 87, 118, 133. xxm 2, 5, 71. 

13 Tbid., xt 106, 164, xm 126. xvi 43 bis. xxt 10. 

18 Tbid., x1 35, 141. xm 17. 
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tion for Earl William de Mandeville.** As their nomenclature had 
to be intelligible to the sheriffs, escheators, and other royal agents 
in the shires, one might reasonably assume that it corresponded to 
the general usage of the day. 

William de Mandeville succeeded his brother as earl of Essex 
in 1167 and died in 1189.*° He was high in the favor of Henry II, 
and Richard I appointed him justiciar of England.’® As the son- 
in-law and eventual successor of William, count d’Aumale, he had 
extensive interests in Normandy.’* Not only was he the crusading 
companion of that mirror of chivalry Philip of Alsace, count of 
Flanders, but he is the only non-royal Englishman in the list of 
patrons of men-of-letters given by Guiot de Provins in his Bible.** 
The possibility that he was Marie’s cunte Willalme seems to me to 
merit far more serious consideration than it has hitherto received. 


SIDNEY PAINTER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





SOLAS IN THE MILLERS TALE 


Mr. Collins, in his note on the meaning of solas in The Miller's 
Tale, has overlooked in favor of an ingenious definition of solas 
an obsolete meaning of the word visit. In NED it is defined thus: 
“11. To supply or enrich with some benefit.” Solas, which Skeat 
glosses pleasure, solace, diversion, may, of course, be used in the 
sense of “that which gives pleasure” and is so listed by NED 
(Solace 3). This use is likewise obsolete. 

The lines from The Miller’s Tale which Mr. Collins cites— 


In al the toun nas brewhous ne taverne 
That he ne visited with his solas, . 
(Canterbury Tales, ll. 3334-35) 


**The full designation “Earl William de Mandeville” appears eight 
times in the first eight of the nine rolls investigated and ten times in the 
ninth. 

18 Pipe Roll 12 and 13 Henry II, Pipe Roll Society, rx 122. x1 152. 
Benedict of Peterborough, 1, 92. 

1° Thid., p. 87. 

17 Robert de Torigni in Chronicles of the reigns of Stephen, Henry II, 
and Richard I (ed. Richard Howlett, Rolls Series), Iv, 282. 

18 Benedict of Peterborough, 1, 130. John Orr, Les oeuvres de Guiot de 
Provins (Manchester, 1915), p. 21. 

1 MLN., XLvII (June 1932), 363-364, 
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—may, then, be translated as follows: There was no brewhouse nor 
tavern in all the town that he did not enrich with his joy-giving 
powers, t. ¢., playing, singing, dancing. 

The citation from Two Gentlemen of Verona in NED under the 
definition of visit referred to above affords an exact parallel. 
“Visit by night your Ladies chamber-window with some sweet 
comfort” (111, ii, 83). Unfortunately the quotation is inaccurate, 
for the First Folio gives “consort ” instead of “comfort.” But 
while this destroys the prettiest parallel, it does not affect the point 
at issue, for there are numerous examples. We still hear the word 
used in churches in such sentences as “ Visit us, O Lord, with thy 
mercy.” Psalm 106:4 has “O visit me with thy salvation,” in 
which salvation means “ that which gives salvation.” 


Davip Brown 
Williams College 





RECENT WORKS ON PROSE FICTION BEFORE 1800 


Mrs. Q. D. Leavis’ Fiction and the Reading Public (Chatto & 
Windus) is the product of a research-fellowship of Girton College, 
Cambridge, but is strikingly different from the ordinary academic 
dissertation. It is the most sensational study of prose fiction that 
has appeared in the last ten years. The question which Mrs. 
Leavis asks is: what changes have taken place since Elizabethan 
times in the relationship between popular fiction and the reading 
public? Her answer is an alarming one. As she sees it, the read- 
ing public prior to about 1750 was intellectually homogeneous,— 
“anyone who could read being equally likely to read any novel ”; 
whereas teday we have such a stratification that only a few thousand 
read the best novelists while the millions read the worst possible 
trash. She devotes much of her space to an analysis of those eco- 
nomic forces which encourage the mass-production of cheap novels, 
and the consequent weakening of the public’s mentality and taste. 
Among the nineteenth century novelists there is scarcely anyone 
whom she does not find wanting: from Scott to Meredith she sees 
little except puerility, vulgarity, and undisciplined emotion. In 
earlier times, according to Mrs. Leavis, authors did not thus write 
down to the masses; in Shakspere’s day they “ were receiving their 
amusement from above” instead of from movies and journalists. 
The Elizabethan public had mental agility; and that of the seven- 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries had mental strength, as is shown 
by its interest in religion and in self-culture. The inner life of a 
shop-keeper in those happy days was much finer and nobler than 
that of his modern successor. The early attempts in prose fiction, 
such as those of Nash, Pettie, Lyly, Sydney, Deloney, and even 
Forde, had a power or a grace for which nowadays we seek in vain. 
Aphra Behn may not be faultless, but at least she had an ease and 
good breeding which moderns may envy. To Bunyan is given 
especially high praise both for subtlety of characterization and for 
a morality far juster than that of the sentimentalists who succeeded 
him. Defoe may at times be crude; but at least he is never, like 
Dickens, cheap. As for Fielding, there has been no novelist since 
his time who could rival him in serenity and honesty. Hither the 
zenith or the nadir of Mrs. Leavis’ paean in praise of ancient days 
is reached when she says that 

the absence of any historical sense in The Mysteries of Udolpho is superb, 
[because] it proves conclusively that late eighteenth-century taste was 


still sure of itself, that there was a culture strong enough to absorb every- 
thing alien. 


The methods by which Mrs. Leavis attempts to support her thesis 
are not beyond criticism, and one wonders whether they are re- 
garded as sound in the college which encouraged her research. 
She declares : 

I have throughout adopted the plan of producing evidence rather than of 
asserting, in order that generalizations should be so fully documented as 


to make themselves, and the reader find himself led to the conclusions as 
they presented themselves to me; 


and it is true that she gives extensive quotations and references 
which support her side of the case. When, however, she asserts that 
her method was to “examine all the material that seemed to bear 
on this question,” one wonders whether she realizes how much is 
implied. She certainly seems to have been much more thorough 
in examining the evidence regarding the popular taste of today 
than in examining that for 1550 to 1750. Nearly all the works 
she draws in evidence for that period represent a survival of the 
fittest. In their time they were rivalled by others equally popular, 
and quite as contemptible in point of reason or of taste as the 
best sellers of the twentieth century. If Mrs. Leavis would extend 
her acquaintance with the underworld of Elizabethan and seven- 
teenth-century fiction,—with such phenomena as the vulgarizations 
of Don Quixote, or the pornographic tales, or the inane chap-book 
redactions of romances, she might perhaps still insist upon her gen- 
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eral thesis; but she would probably not present it in so extremely 
antithetical a form. The greatest value of her book, as it now 
stands, seems to lie in something that was not her main interest. 
Even as Saul went out to seek his father’s asses, and found instead 
a kingdom; so, we may say, Mrs. Leavis sought to expose the 
asininity of modern novelists and readers, and discovered instead a 
literary kingdom. Approaching the old masters from a new point 
of view, she has discerned in them certain great qualities which 
have been too little appreciated; and her praise of such authors as 
Bunyan and Fielding will, I believe, be remembered when her 
alarms over our contemporaries may be forgotten. 

Mr. Norman Collins, literary editor of the London News 
Chronicle, does not pretend that his Facts of Fiction (Gollancz) 
is an academic study. It may, however, prove academically useful 
as a rapid survey of the chief novelists from Richardson to Gals- 
worthy, especially in such colleges as encourage a sophisticated 
point of view. Mr. Collins makes no attempt to deal with historical 
causes or influences, or with biographical details; but he tries to 
set forth the intrinsic literary value and originality of his authors. 
The quality and tone of his observations may be judged from the 
following quotations: 

Fielding’s women sin as artlessly as Moll Flanders; and in Tom Jones 
they sin almost as tediously. And that unfortunate sentence in Tom 


Jones: ‘though Sophia came head foremost to the ground, she happily 
received not the least damage’ may possibly explain their failure. 


The spectacle of Dr. Johnson telling a story is rather like that of an 
elephant herding sheep: something much smaller could do it much better. 


Goldsmith’s picture of an honest man was no more than that of a fat 
affectionate pig, politely handling the fatal knife to a pig-sticking destiny. 


{Of Fanny Burney] A novel does not require rhetoric or the exercise of 
reason; two things at which men are conspicuously better than women. 
But it does require acquaintance with life and an interest in other people; 
which is exactly what most women possess more abundantly than men, 


Mr. Collins is no hero-worshipper, but he is not without respect 
and admiration for greatness; and although what he has to say is 
sometimes pert or waspish, it is often penetrating and sound. 

The History of The Novel in England (Houghton) by R. M. 
Lovett and Helen Sard Hughes is obviously offered as a text book, 
i.e., not as a contribution to research, but as a summary of the best 
present-day knowledge and judgment upon the subject; and it 
should be judged as such. Does it adequately explain the appear- 
ance, and estimate the value, of the important works? Its authors 
declare that their chief purposes are to interpret the novels with 
which they deal as products of (1) the interests and attitudes of 
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successive ages, (2) the personal experiences of the novelists, and 
(3) the interests of the reading public. In setting forth these 
aspects of the matter, their work is on the whole superior to that 
of any predecessor. The chapters which deal with the history of 
the novel before 1800 make skilful use of recent researches in 
social and literary influences and inter-relationships, researches to 
which Miss Hughes herself has made valuable contributions. Even 
within the range of its own intentions, however, this work displays 
inconsistencies and weaknesses. The omission of Deloney in even 
the briefest survey of Elizabethan fiction is unjustifiable. Nothing 
is said of the prose fiction of the middle ages, nor of the Decameron, 
nor of the Arabian Nights; and Malory’s Morte d’Arthur is given 
merely casual mention, although the French heroic romances are 
discussed at some length. In a professedly methodical work there 
should be more frequent summaries to make clear what the authors 
conceive to be the chief phases of the development. The biblio- 
graphies show omissions of important references. The gravest 
weakness of this book, however, is not that its authors are rather 
inconsistent or vague in carrying out their plan, but that their plan 
does not give sufficient consideration to some of the highest quali- 
ties and purposes of prose fiction. They think of prose fictions as 
reflecting social conditions, individual experiences, and technical 
methods; but too often they forget that prose fictions are attempts 
on the part of the human spirit to exhibit permanent tendencies 
which crave expression and which no other form of art so well can 
voice. The personal, social, and technical bounds by which even 
a very great novel is hemmed in, condition, but they do not stifle, 
that eternal fire which gives to the classics their enduring vitality 
and highest value. ‘Too often Mr. Lovett and Miss Hughes, in 
dealing with a novel, fail to disclose the chief reason why it is 
great,—namely, the permanently human appeal which transcends 
the ephemerally fashionable. In Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia they 
see the romantic desire to escape, but not the romantic high pur- 
pose; in Bunyan, the resemblance to actual Puritan life and con- 
ditions, but not the profound characterization; in Fielding, the 
accurate copy of contemporary manners, but not the wise, stoical, 
criticism of unchanging human nature; in Sterne, the whimsicality 
but not the sense for harmony of overtones. In short, this book 
is one which helps you to understand why novels, in content and 
in form, have certain traits that derive from their historical origins, 
but not what the traits are that make them immortal. It is too 
imperceptive of the higher and subtler qualities of literature. 
That necessary tool, A Guide to the Best Fiction: English and 
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American, Including Translations from Foreign Languages has 
appeared in a third edition, revised and recast by Ernest A. Baker 
and James Packman (Macmillan). The chief alteration is one 
which may help librarians but will not please students of literary 
history. In previous editions the prose fictions were listed by 
nations and by chronological groups, so that it was easy to obtain 
a survey of the chief novels of any period. In the new edition all 
the works, regardless of date, are arranged under an alphabetical 
list of their authors. Moreover, a number of fictions of historical 
importance have been omitted. It is to be hoped that in the next 
edition, Mr. Baker will append a chronological outline, by nations, 
of the chief authors. 

Among valuable works on special topics may be noted P. A. 
Robin’s Animal Lore in English Interature (Murray), and F. J. 
Harvey Darton’s Children’s Books in England (Cambridge Univ.) 

Four years ago Stith Thompson produced a translation and en- 
largement of Antti Aarne’s Types of the Folk-Tale (Folklore 
Fellows Communications, lxxiv). He now follows this with the 
first volume of his Mottf-Index of Folk-Literature (Indiana Univ. 
Studies, xix) which is expected to extend to about six volumes. 
Great as is the usefulness of the Types-Indez, that of the Mottf- 
Index will be even greater; for it groups not merely narratives, 
but narrative elements; and covers not folk-tales alone, but also 
ballads, myths, fables, medieval romances, exempla, fabliaux, jest 
books, and local legends. As this first volume is confined to motifs 
concerning mythology, animals, and taboos, the ultimate value of 
the whole work to students of the history of prose fiction may not 
be immediately apparent; but later volumes are to collect and 
classify traditional motifs in such fields as “The Wise and the 
Foolish,” “ Deceptions,” “ Reversals of Fortune,” “Social Rela- 
tionships,” “ Sex,” “Traits of Character,” and “Humor”; and 
the mere list of these topics (each of which is to be elaborately 
analyzed) should suggest how indispensable this work will be to 
those who wish to trace perennially important themes from their 
earliest appearances to their modern manifestations. 

Students of medieval prose fiction will find helpful information 
in The Tradition of the Nun in Medieval England by Sister Mary 
Byrne (Catholic Univ.), and in Borenius’ “Murderers of St. 
Thomas Becket in Popular Tradition,” Folk Lore, xui1, no. 2. 

1500-1700. In this period no works of large scope have recently 
appeared, but a number of special studies and editions should be 
noted. Barbara Swain’s Fools and Folly During the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance (Columbia Univ.) does not pretend to deter- 
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mine the sources of Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, but surveys the vari- 
ous conceptions of folly which were popular up to his time.—The 
EETS gives us an edition of Nicholas Harpfield’s Life and Death 
of Sir Thomas More, edited by Elsie V. Hitchcock, with a valuable 
introduction “On the Continuity of English Prose from Alfred to 
More” by R. W. Chambers (the latter available separately ).— 
Albert W. Osborn’s Sir Philip Sidney en France (Champion) has 
been criticized adversely so far as his account of the author is con- 
cerned, but provides useful information as to the vogue and criti- 
cism of the Arcadia in France. Frederic L. Jones in “ Another 
Source for ‘The Trial of Chivalry’” (PMLA, xtvu, 668), fur- 
nishes further evidence of the Arcadia’s influence upon the drama. 
A. L. Reade provides biographical information concerning John 
Audley, author of The Fraternity of Vagabonds (TLS, May 5, 
1932); and R. Pruvost clears up bibliographical problems in 
Greene’s cony-catching pamphlets (TLS, Oct. 6, 1932). T. H. 
McNeal shows that the Clerk’s Tale contributed to Greene’s Pan- 
dosto (PMLA, xvi, 453). Eleanor D. Blodgett studies the rela- 
tionship between Bacon’s New Atlantis and Campanella’s Ciwitas 
Solis (PMLA, xvi, 763). F. M. Harrison’s Bibliography of the 
Works of Bunyan (Bibl. Soc. Trans.) describes all the early edi- 
tions, and is a model of modern bibliographical science. 

1700-1770. Harold Williams has discovered the auction-catalogue 
of Swift’s books, which were sold in Feb., 1746; and in Dean 
Swift's Iibrary (Camb. Univ.) publishes a facsimile thereof and a 
detailed study of the items. The similarities and differences be- 
tween A Tale of a Tub and earlier satires of the Puritans are set 
forth by C. M. Webster (PMLA, xivi1, 171).—In “ Defoe and the 
Quakers ” (PMLA, xtvii, 179), Ezra K. Maxfield discusses Defoe’s 
hostility toward the Friends.—Students of the narrative literature 
that hovers between fact and fiction may find valuable information 
in A. Augustin-Thierry’s edition (Libr. Plon) of the Mémoires 
de Robert Challes, author of Les Illustres Frangaises. D. M. 
MacDonald of Hartford, Conn., who possesses probably the best 
collection in this country of translations of The Arabian Nights, 
contributes an authoritative “ Bibliographical and Literary Study 
of the First Appearance of ‘The Arabian Nights’ in Europe” 
(Libr. Quart., 11, 387). 

The best modern edition of Richardson (Blackwell, Oxford) is 
now completed in eighteen volumes. Fielding’s Jonathan Wild 
appears in the World’s Classics, the text, including spelling and 
punctuation, following that of the first edition, and the variants of 
the revised edition of 1754 being recorded in an appendix. An 
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Apology for the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews (G. Fraser, Camb.) 
is edited by Brian W. Downs. 

Dr. Maria Joestens’ Philosophie Fieldings (Tauchnitz) is not 
much more than a hundred pages long, but is, it seems to me, the 
most substantial monograph on a single author in our field that 
has appeared during the past year. Dr. Joesten, after a thoughtful 
scrutiny of all of Fielding’s writings, rejects the prevailing view 
that he was “ wholly in sympathy with the average morality of the 
time,” and that we have the full measure of his greatness in suppos- 
ing it to consist in his realistic fidelity to the surface appearances 
of the life about him. She also rejects Digeon’s interpretation of 
the development of his thought. Her thesis is that the constant 
basis of Fielding’s interpretation of life was a noble stoicism, 
learned from the ancients, and boldly applied to the criticism of 
his own times. His realism was never indifferent to the ideal. 
What mattered, in his judgment, was not outward happiness or 
unhappiness, but that peace of conscience which can arise only 
from the faithful performance at any cost of one’s duties as a 
human being in a universal moral order. All relations of human 
life, political or social, were judged by him from this stoical point 
of view. The good life involved not only an ethically sound will 
but also a rational awareness of the underlying principles of things. 
The wrongdoing of Tom Jones arose from his temporary unaware- 
ness. Worse moral errors came from enslavement to affectations, 
freedom from which could be gained only by recognition of their 
folly. The bearing of these principles upon the various aspects of 
Fielding’s work is succinctly but persuasively shown, including their 
bearing upon his literary theories. It is noteworthy that although 
Ethel M. Thornbury’s Fielding’s Theory of the Comic Prose Epic 
(Univ. Wisconsin) does not consider his general philosophy, its 
detailed analysis of his critical views may readily be harmonized 
with those fundamental principles which Dr. Joesten so admir- 
ably expounds. 

The dispute regarding the printing of Tristram Shandy seems 
to be finally settled by L. P. Curtis (PMLA, xtvu, 777). 

Walter M. Crittenden’s Life and Writings of Mrs. Sarah Scott 
(Univ. Penn.) shows diligence in gathering biographical and biblio- 
graphical facts, but has few other merits. The relations between 
Mrs. Scott and her predecessors and contemporaries are not traced ; 
yet unless Mrs. Scott be proved either a representative or an original 
writer, she seems insignificant. Dr. Crittenden’s style does not 
reflect mature intellectual powers or literary skill. When he wishes 
to point out that Mrs. Scott made an allusion to As You Like It, 
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he writes: “ Mrs. Scott related the story to her sister with the 
assistance of Shakespeare.” This is the kind of thinking and writ- 
ing which tends to give doctoral dissertations the reputation of be- 
ing dull and crude. 

1770-1800. Miss J. M.S. Tompkins’ Popular Novel in England: 
1770-1800 (Constable), like Mrs. Leavis’ book, is of academic origin 
(Bedford College and the University of London) but the two works 
are widely different in tone. Mrs. Leavis’ manner is strident and 
sensational; Miss Tompkins’, quiet and precise, yet far from unin- 
teresting. Miss Tompkins has to deal with many dull novels, but 
she has a sense of humor which lightens her way and ours. Her 
insight into literary traits and values is keen and just: e.g., she 
speaks of “ the historical novel as we understand it ” as “ that union 
of exact knowledge and penetrating imagination”; and of sensi- 
bility as something that “ has to be displayed rather than defined,— 
we have to envisage a landscape, not to pursue an idea.” She has 
the power of perceiving and explaining distinctions, such as those 
between the French Oriental romances and the English, between 
sensationalism and romanticism, or between the kind of unity which 
results from constructing a plot and that which is created more 
subtly by the chiaroscuro of emotional and spiritual colors. These 
abilities enable her to bring something like a reasonable order out 
of the welter of popular novels in her period. After an account 
of those novelists who closely followed the methods of Richardson, 
Fielding, or Smollett, she sets forth the chief motifs of the novelists 
of the 1760’s (a quiescent time), and then describes the new topics 
and purposes which brought into the last two decades of the cen- 
tury an increasing agitation of mind and heart. Her arrangement 
of the materials is original and valuable. Unfortunately one must 
add that it would have been even more valuable if she had taken 
into consideration certain previous studies in this field, especially 
the writings of Van Tieghem, J. R. Foster, Railo, Brauchli, Joyce 
Horner, and J. B. Heidler. They would have saved her from many 
an oversight (such as her neglect of Prévost’s influence), and would 
have helped her approach more closely an acceptable historical 
organization of her materials. The index omits the titles of rare 
novels about which there is valuable information in her footnotes. 

No eighteenth-century fiction has enjoyed in our time so flatter- 
ing a revaluation as Vathek. J. W. Oliver’s Ltfe of William Beck- 
ford (Milford) will be welcomed, not only because it is based upon 
the first thorough scrutiny of the Beckford family papers, but be- 
cause it interprets Beckford’s character in a sympathetic yet im- 
partial fashion. The letters which Dr. Oliver reprints disclose very 
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clearly the madness of the passion which Mrs. Peter Beckford felt 
for her cousin William, and the criminal impulses which it evoked 
at the very time when Vathek was being composed. One of the 
reasons why that romance remains instinct with life, when hun- 
dreds of other oriental fantasies of its time have sunk into oblivion, 
is that it perpetuates the emotions which actually tormented the 
soul of its young author,—the sensuous desires, the intoxicating 
joys, the defiance of God and man, and the dread of retribution. 
The autobiographical elements in Vathek have never before been so 
fully authenticated as in this fascinating biography. 

The Author of Sandford and Merton, by George W. Gignilliat, 
Jr. (Columbia Univ.), should help to restore respect for doctoral 
dissertations. In this account of a problematic personality, there 
is nothing jejune or tiresome; the facts are well documented, and 
their significance is interpreted judiciously. In those brief sketches 
or caricatures which we have hitherto had of Thomas Day, he cuts 
a rather ridiculous figure; in Dr. Gignilliat’s portrait he is restored 
to life, still far from perfect, but a real and intelligible human 
being; and one who, without ceasing to be intellectually adventur- 
ous, regarded some of his earlier opinions as illusions. The care- 
ful comparisons, here made (p. 293 ff.) for the first time, between 
the principles of Sandford and Merton and those of Emile show 
that Day was not a slavish follower of Rousseau, but in many ways 
modified the educational principles of his master, sometimes in a 
conservative direction. This is an informative as well as a pleasantly 
readable work. 


ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 





SOME LINGUISTIC STUDIES OF 1931 AND 1932? 


During the period covered by this survey the activity of the lexi- 
cographers has been unusually great. And here the place of honor 
undoubtedly belongs to the new dictionary of the English language 
which Professor H. C. Wyld has got out.2, This admirable volume 
was designed to supply the Anglo-Saxon world with a dictionary 
intermediate in size and scope: smaller than Webster’s and the 
Standard, but distinctly larger and more generous than the Concise 
Oxford. The design has been carried through with striking success. 
The Universal makes a volume heavy and bulky indeed, but quite 


* Only such studies are here included as have been sent to this journal 
for review. 

* The Universal Dictionary ..., ed. H. C. Wyld, New York, 1932. Pp. 
xx + 1431. $10.50. 
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manageable none the less, and therefore more convenient to handle 
than any other large dictionary. Moreover, the nearly 200,000 words 
which it includes have been treated with a scientific accuracy and a 
stylistic felicity the combination of which between the covers of a dic- 
tionary has rarely if ever in equal measure been attained. Partic- 
ularly readable are the editor’s etymological comments, which now 
and then amount to essays in miniature. Pronunciation is indicated 
by means of two systems: a phonetic respelling for the literate, pre- 
ceded by a makeshift Websterian respelling for the illiterate. Here, 
of course, the Universal follows the example set by the Standard, 
and although we may be sceptical of the value, commercial or other- 
wise, of the makeshift respellings, we must be grateful for the 
presence, alongside them, of phonetic spellings which the hapless 
editor can look at without shame, and the student can use with 
safety. Just here, it is true, the American reader must be on his 
guard, for Mr. Wyld makes a curious distinction between sounds 
and meanings: in dealing with the former he ignores American 
usage, whereas in dealing with the latter he is careful to record 
everything American that comes his way. I say “ comes his way ” 
advisedly, since in spite of his evident care a good many American- 
isms have escaped him. The following list of omissions may prove 
useful, not so much to American as to British users of the work: 


aboard (of land vehicles), bleachers (stand of seats), angel (patron), 
ante (poker term), back of (behind), ball up (confuse), bedspread, bindery, 
block (area between streets), bolt (desert), bolter (deserter), bootlick, 
break (turn of luck), break (blunder), Briticism, bum (vagabond), case 
(card 3), casket (coffin), chip (in poker), collard, commute (by train), 
corn (whisky), creek (brook), crush (infatuation), cut (absence), demote 
(reduce in grade), dumbwaiter (kind of lift), duster (overgarment), 
exercises (public meetings), faker (one who fakes), faze (daunt), bug 
(madman), frame (incriminate), frisk (search), German (dancing party), 
haunt (ghost), hock (pawn), jag (spree; also dialectal), josh (tease), 
maverick (unbranded beast), mourner (religious penitent), plurality (num- 
ber short of majority), quiz (examination), raft (large quantity), rating 
(as business term), ringer (double, substitute, accomplice), rock (small 
stone), root for (urge on with shouts), roughhouse (disorderly conduct), 
roughage (coarse food), rounder (dissolute man), roustabout, rush (solicit 
for membership), scalper (speculator), shine (liking), shingle (signboard), 
slate (list of candidates), slaw (salad), snap (sinecure), spat (quarrel), 
stack (set of shelves in a library), tickler (engagement book), tightwad 
(niggard), on time (punctual, punctually), truck (garden vegetables) , 
out of whack (in need of mending), yard (college grounds), yegg (kind 
of burglar). 


The Universal, in spite of a liberal infusion of slang terms 
(always marked as such, of course), is a dictionary of standard 
speech. It tends, indeed, to be limited to polite speech, for it has 
been most carefully expurgated. Wholly different is the dictionary 
of the estimable Grose, the third edition of which, published in 
1796, has recently been reprinted “ with a biographical and critical 
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sketch and an extensive commentary by Eric Partridge.”* It is 
good to know that Grose’s interesting and important book can now 
be had in so handsome a form and with supplementary material so 
valuable as that which Mr. Partridge gives. The editor calls my 
attention to the following entry which by inadvertence was omitted 
from the text (p. 216) : 


LAREOVERS FOR MEDDLERS.—An answer frequently given for children, or 
young people, as a rebuke for their impertinent curiosity, in inquiring what 
is contained in a box, bundle, or any other closed conveyance; perhaps 
from a layover, or turnover, a kind of tart not baked in a pan, but made 
to contain the fruit by turning one end of the crust over the other. Medlar 
tarts were probably so made in former times. 


This entry may also serve to indicate something of the contents of 
the volume. The following notes are intended to correct or to 
supplement those of Mr. Partridge: 


ape leader: see E. P. Kuhl, SP., XXII, 543 ff. bit: worth 123 cents in 
U. 8. bolt upright: means ‘flat on the back’ in Chaucer. bunt: baseball 
term in U. S. chummage: ‘fork over’ is still current in U. S. fawney: 
cf, Amer. slang term phoney ‘fraudulent.’ fogey: the editor’s etymology 
is weak, both phonologically and semantically. foyst: this may be a native 
word; cf. ME fiist (the development would be parallel to that of hoist, 
boil etc.). frig: used in U. S. to denote ordinary sexual intercourse. gall: 
the term in U. 8. colloquial speech means ‘effrontery.’ gee: hardly from 
go; perhaps rather from exclamation used in plowing. glib: seems to 
be abbreviation of glibbery, from Dutch glibbering. gyp: cf. also boots. 
harman: OE heremann ‘soldier’ fits both sound and sense. hummums: 
an early example of use of wu to imitate foreign a. kimbaw: Weekley’s 
etymology of akimbo is wrong. lag: see R. J. Menner, PQ., X, 163 ff. 
piker: cf. Amer. slang piker ‘ one who fails to rise to the occasion.’ pudding 
time: see O. F. Emerson, Am. Speech, I, 45. puzzle: Weekley’s etymology 
is highly dubious. quandary: the editor fails to mention Skeat. quiz: 
possibly abbreviation of inquisitor, with influence from inquisitive; cf. quiz 
‘examination.’ royster: from OF rustre ‘boor’; cf. foyst above. rum: 
the Romany rom might have been mentioned. scamp: probably from 
scamper in spite of Weekley. sconce: perhaps from sconce ‘socket’ (the 
head serving as the socket for the glimms; cf. glimstick). skink: from 
the Scandinavian. slang: see Ritter, in Herrig’s Archiv, CXVI, 41 ff. song: 
the last proverb cited is in Chaucer. spoil-iron: add spoil-five and 
spoil-sport. spunk: from Irish sponne. tace: the true sgueteay might 
have been given. touting: Weekley’s etymology of tout is phonologically 
weak. tuft hunter: Weekley’s etymology of toff is unlikely. wheedle: 
Weekley’s etymology is wrong. ‘yankey: see H. Logeman, in Klaeber Studies 
(1929), pp. 403 ff. yelp: from OE gelpan (not gielpan). 


Mr. Partridge, in collaboration with Mr. John Brophy, has also 
brought out a volume on the language of the British soldier of 
the World War.* The first edition of this interesting book appeared 
in 1930; a second and third quickly followed. The first edition 
included an introduction, the text of 26 songs, and a glossary of 


* F. Grose, A Olassical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, ed. E. Partridge, 
London, 1931. Pp. xii + 396. re 

‘J. Brophy and E. Partridge, Songs and Slang of the British Soldier 
1914: 1918. Third edition, London, 1931. Pp. viii + 383. 
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soldiers’ slang. To this material the second edition added 10 songs 
and a supplementary glossary, appended ‘as a “ postscript.” In the 
third edition the book has still further been expanded by the 
addition of a second postscript containing more songs and yet an- 
other glossary. The added glossaries serve to correct as well as to 
supplement the material given in the first edition. As a record of 
song and slang the work fails markedly of completeness by virtue 
of the severe expurgation to which it has been subjected. I find 
myself in disagreement now and then with the authors in matters 
of detail. Thus, it is hardly sound phonetics to call the rime 
clothes : knows a rough approximation, due to the slovenly pro- 
nunciation of the working classes (p. 48) ; Ypres rimes with snipers 
in both passages quoted (p. 69) ; booze goes back to ME times (p. 
102) ; wassail is not a “Saxon” form (p. 109); the etymology 
given for nark is not convincing (p. 335). 

Professor Holthausen’s long awaited etymological dictionary of 
Old English has at last begun to appear: the three lteferungen now 
out take us down to the word ohsta.’ The treatment is extremely 
brief, and the author is often content to refer the reader to Walde- 
Pokorny for the non-Germanic material. The veteran etymologist 
shows on every page, of course, his mastery of the subject. At the 
same time, one cannot fail to note certain weaknesses in the under- 
taking, weaknesses which the following examples may serve to 
illustrate : 


1. Under gecneord we are referred to cnyrd-, but when we turn to the 
latter form we read only “zu cneord” and are none the wiser; since H. 
evidently has no etymology to suggest, it would have been better to omit 
this particular word-group. 

2. Under giefan we are referred to geafol 1, but if we look up geafol 
we find neither 1 nor 2 but merely a further reference to gafol; here 
the user of the book has been put to needless inconvenience. 

3. Under hele’ we find no information about the original quantity of 
the e, but are referred to Walde-Pokorny; if we run the reference down we 
are able to infer that H. thinks the e to have once been long—a needless 
and unlikely explanation of the @, by the way. 


On the other hand, H. sometimes gives us a rather full list of forms, 
Germanic and non-Germanic, and in such cases, of course, we can 
find out his views on the etymology of the word without the help 
of Walde-Pokorny. A peculiarity of the volume is the avoidance 
of reconstructed forms. 

Old-English lexicography has further been served by the issue 
of a new edition of Hall’s dictionary. The edition shows a good 
deal of revision and enlargement; in particular, a number of words 
are now included which, though presumably in existence in Saxon 


5 F. Holthausen, Altenglisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, Heidelberg, 
1932. Pp. 240. RM. 9. 


°J. R. C. Hall, A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 3rd ed., Cambridge, 
1931. Pp. xv + 437. $9.00. 
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times, do not happen to be recorded before the twelfth century. 
As a whole, however, the work has not been changed in character, 
but shows the virtues and defects familiar to users of the previous 
edition. 

For some years the indefatigable Sir William Craigie has had 
in hand (among other things) the preparation of an adequate 
lexicographical record of the English of Scotland in its older 
period, i.e. down to 1700. The first two parts of this dictionary are 
now available.” The quality of the work could hardly be improved 
upon, and the editor is to be congratulated that he has launched 
so notable a compilation with such conspicuous success. Two other 
dictionaries in the English field may be mentioned here. Mr. 
Bentley has given us a vocabulary of Spanish terms taken into 
American English (whether generally or in regions where the 
Spanish influence is strong).* This limitation of the work could 
not be gathered from its title, but is made plain in the Introduction, 
and is of course abundantly evident in the vocabulary itself, which 
does not include familiar English words of Spanish origin like 
sherry and for potato is content to refer the reader to the NED. 
Words like mustang and cinch, on the other hand, are discussed in 
some detail, with illustrative passages from writings in which the 
words are used. Sometimes, however, the author departs from his 
usual practice in this respect ; thus, he gives a discussion of tornado, 
a word used in English as early as the sixteenth century. Mr. Rip- 
man, the well-known phonetician, has published a riming dictionary 
based on phonetic principles: the riming syllables are classified and 
listed scientifically (for the first time, if I mistake not), and the 
little book ought to serve the interests of scholars as well as poets.° 
I note the omission of ree? on p. 83, and the presence of real under 
two heads: the close and the open [i]. Mr. Ripman evidently 
recognizes (pp. 83, 114) two pronunciations of the latter word. 
The book ends with an excellent index, in conventional spelling, 
of the riming syllables. 

The late Jakob Jakobsen had planned and partly made, before 
he died, an English version of his Etymologisk Ordbog over det 
Norrgne Sprog pa Shetland, and by virtue of the pious labors of 
his sister, Mrs. Horsbél, we now have Jakobsen’s life-work in 
English dress.1° The English edition, however, is by no means a 
mere translation of the Danish. It includes in its long introduction 


™W. A. Craigie, A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, Part I, 
A-Assemble, Part II, Assembling-Berising. Chicago, 1931 and 1932. Pp. 
xii + 240. $10.00. 

®*H. W. Bentley, A Dictionary of Spanish Terms in English, New York, 
1932. Pp. x + 243. $3.50. 

®W. Ripman, A Pocket Dictionary of English Rhymes, New York, 1932. 
Pp. 187. $2.50. 

10 J, Jakobsen, An Etymological Dictionary of the Norn Language in 
Shetland, London, 1928-1932. Pp. exvii-+ 1076. Five guineas. 
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a good deal of material not to be found elsewhere, and incorporates 
Chapters VI and VII of Jakobsen’s earlier work, Det Norrgne 
Sprog pa Shetland. Users of the dictionary will be pleased to find 
that a language map of the Shetlands is included in the edition, 
and all friends and admirers of the lamented linguist will be grate- 
ful for the excellent likeness of him which serves as frontispiece. 
The monumental dictionary of the Danish Society for Language 
and Literature proceeds with its usual steady pace; the 13th volume, 
issued in 1932, reflects the high standards which the Society from 
the beginning of the enterprise has maintained." 

The English Place-Name Society continues its survey with two 
volumes devoted to the place-names of Devon,’* volumes which 
rival in importance the earlier volumes on the place-names of 
Sussex. I will here confine my comments to certain matters on 
which, with all respect, my opinion differs from that of the authors. 
The current local pronunciation of a number of place-names is 
recorded, but in many cases no such record is given, presumably 
because in these cases the local pronunciation does not differ from 
that current generally in Great Britain. Unluckily, however, most 
such names, familiar though they may be to the English reader, 
are by no means familiar to outsiders, and a systematic indication 
of the present pronunciation of all place-names would, I think, 
greatly enhance the value of the survey to a considerable proportion 
of its prospective readers. The authors have a habit of citing cer- 
tain groups of OK personal names (i-stems and ja-stems) in a 
pre-classical form not otherwise used in their citations. One can 
see no good reason for making a distinction here between common 
and proper nouns, a distinction, moreover, which they themselves 
do not make with any consistency. For names not of English 
origin the authors, when they do not wish to commit themselves 
further, use two terms: non-English (e.g., p. 7) and pre-English 
(e.g., p. 10). The latter term is a most unfortunate one, since 
it is ordinarily used in quite another sense, viz., to denote a word- 
form in the hypothetical Germanic dialect out of which English 
developed. I note also the following items: 


pp. 7 f., Kesterbrook: the phonetic development seems to have been rs > sr 
(by metathesis) > str; cf. French étre. p. 11, Nadrid: cf. the Snake river 
in America. p. 12, Sid: here OE sid seems to have meant ‘long,’ as in 
sidweg, and in this sense would be appropriate for any river, for rivers, 
however different in relative length, are all, as natural objects, marked by 
disproportionate length and therefore may be referred to as long. p. 16, 
Walla Brook (Dart): the etymology given is phonologically dubious; cf. 


11 Ordbog over det Danske Sprog, Vol. XIII, Luf-Middag. Kgbenhavn, 
1932. Pp. 716. 

127, E. B. Gover, A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, The Place-Names of 
Devon, Part I, Cambridge, 1931, pp. Ix + 333; Part II, Cambridge, 1932, 
pp. xiv + 421. New York, The Macmillan Co. $12.00. 
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p. xxxiii. p. 17 bottom, Lovebrook: the first element is more probably 
akin to that in Loman (Exe), p. 8; for the lenition of m, cf. Tavy, p. 14. 
p. 25, Barnstaple: since this is a port, a connexion with OE barda ‘ beaked 
ship’ (Icel. bardi) seems possible; the staple would then be the post to 
which the ship was tied, or perhaps the beak of the ship, if OE stapol can 
have such a meaning. p. 29, Bittadon: the first element may be OE bita 
‘wild beast.’ p. 41, Stowford: for the sound-change au > ow see also 
p. 528 under Ponsworthy, and cf. MP, xx, 189ff. p. 51, Muddiford: the 
first element is better connected with OE meodo ‘mead’; cf. Beowulf 1643. 
Alternatively, it may be identical with the first element in Muddipit 
(p. 89). p. 72, Eddistone: no sound-substitution need be supposed; before 
st the affricate g would be unvoiced and would lose its second element, 
leaving the consonant sequence tst, whence the later ts. p. 75, Putshole: 
if the first element is in the gen. sg., no sound-substitution need be supposed. 
p. 89, Orleigh: the spelling of 1281 points to a British ord ‘hammer’ as 
the first element. p. 110, Swaddicott: perhaps the first element is OE 
sweard ‘pig-skin.’ p. 134, East Youlstone: there is no reason to think 
that OE Geoloc is a diminutive; the same holds for the OE Feroc cited 
on p. 480 under Foxworthy; see F. A. Wood, Hesperia Ergénzungsrethe, 
I, 2. p. 140, Vaglefield: the first element may be OE fecele ‘torch.’ 
p-. 152, Luffincott: the early ff wants explaining; perhaps it reflects a 
prehistoric alternation hw/h; cf. PMLA, xv, 626ff. p. 161, Kismeldon: 
for the loss of r, cf. the kiismeel of the Mortain Casket. p. 165, Sampford: 
the spelling of 1262 with au is interesting in view of the current dogma 
that the diphthong did not develop in native words; see further pp. 238, 
411, 551, and cf. MP, xx, 189 ff. p. 250, Butlass: the change of gh to th 
in Pletham seems to have been partly phonological (unvoicing and stopping 
of the g), partly scribal (c by a common error was copied as t). p. 316, 
Oldstone: the etymology given is hardly supported by the vocalism of the 
name. ON Qivir would fit the case better. p. 369, Eggesford: for “ con- 
tinuant ” read “ affricate.” p. 375, Loosebeare: cf. Beowulf 304. p. 377, 
Chulmleigh: if the first element is actually Ceolmund, the early forms 
show a loss of the e and an unrounding of the o of the original diphthong. 
The former change offers no difficulties, of course; the latter is unusual, 
but may be a case of dissimilation. p. 383, Drewstone: a more suitable 
first element is ON Pérdr; the 17th century form shows metathesis and 
the vowel ow [u] to be expected. p. 420, Ramstorland: the first element 
here seems to mean ‘raven’s tail’; a personal name is obviously out of 
place. p. 422, Brampford: the want of a medial e makes unlikely the 
etymology given. More plausible is a connexion with OE brom ‘broom.’ 
p- 511, Edginswell: the forms Hggereswill ete. probably arose directly (by 
dissimilation) from Eggeleswill. p. 513, Dornafield: the first element is 
probably identical with that in Dornaford (pp. 151, 167), although the 
paucity of early forms makes certainty impossible. p. 520, Staverton: for 
a much earlier example of rounding, see Beowulf 302. p. 596, Burscombe: 
the first element can hardly be Beornred, since no such spelling as Berredes- 
occurs; I suggest a connexion with OE bryd ‘bride.’ For the genitival -s, 
ef. OE brydeswede ‘ wedding weeds.’ p. 598, Bulverton: the middle element 
may be OE faru ‘way.’ p. 669: the place-name element pund should be 
added (cf. pp. 567, 583). 


Two place-name papers of Mr. Evans’s, originally read at meet- 
ings of the (London) Philological Society, are now available in 
print.1* The author is not concerned, it would seem, to present his 
material and state his case in accordance with the usual practice of 
trained linguists, and his arguments and conclusions are therefore 


18E. D. P. Evans, The Meaning of Severn, Ouse, Minster, etc., London, 
1931. Pp. viii+ 90. 3s, 6d, 
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unlikely to meet with favor in learned circles; his readers, open- 
minded though they may be, will hardly be encouraged to read 
further after being told, for instance (p. 7), that “the letter f in 
Taf changes to m under Roman treatment.” Mr. Evans may well 
have something to say, but because of his method (or lack of 
method) one is forced to set his book aside. Perhaps he may yet 
work out his theories in a more acceptable form. A volume likewise 
marked by weaknesses of method is Mr. Ewen’s book on surnames.** 
Thus, it is by no means self-evident that the surname Stout is to 
be derived from OE steort ‘tail; spit of land,’ and the statement 
to that effect (p. 342) ought to be supported by evidence or, at 
the least, by explanation of the sound-shifts involved. 

The three studies in vocabulary which I will next consider are 
works of a different type: careful, scholarly, and methodical in the 
best sense.*° Mr. Halvorson has written a useful monograph on 
Ailfrie’s terminology, basing his study chiefly on the doctrinal 
terms in the Catholic Homilies. The terms examined are grouped 
under six heads: (1) the deity, (2) the world, angels and devils, 
(3) sin, (4) salvation, (5) Christian virtues, qualities and works, 
and (6) the future state. The study, though called intensive 
(p. 5), seems to me somewhat summary in its discussions. Thus, 
the layman finds it hard to make out the difference between infinity 
and eternity as defined by the author (p. 10). We are given an 
excellent and apparently complete catalogue of terms, with illustra- 
tions, but no serious attempt is made to present the theological 
background, the reader being referred to Dietrich’s paper (itself 
summary) for further light on these matters. In other words, Mr. 
Halvorson’s treatise is modest in scope; within the limits which he 
set for himself, he has done a good job. The vowel of Crist (p. 89) 
was probably short. The term Anglo-Sazron Church, frequently 
used in the treatise, seems to me unfortunate: the Church of Eng- 
land (otherwise known as the Anglican or English Church) has 
been continuous since her foundation by St. Augustine in 597; the 
various periods into which her history naturally falls are periods 
in the history of one Church, and this Church bore the same name 
throughout, a name which cannot be tampered with without danger. 
Mr. Szogs set for himself a task more ambitious than that of Mr. 
Halvorson. His monograph falls into two parts: (1) a brief history 
of occupations and social classes in OE times, and (2) a study of 
28 words (and their compounds) used in OE to denote service, 


14C, L’Estrange Ewen, A History of Surnames of the British Isles, New 
York, 1931. Pp. xx + 508. $7.50. 

15N. O. Halvorson, Doctrinal Terms in Ailfric’s Homilies, Univ. of Iowa 
Humanistic Studies, Vol. V, No. 1, Iowa City, 1932, pp. 98; Arthur Szogs, 
Die Ausdriicke fiir “ Arbeit”? und “ Beruf” im Altenglischen, Anglistische 
Forschungen, Heft 73, Heidelberg, 1931, pp. xvi+ 143, RM. 7; B. W. A. 
Massey, Browning’s Vocabulary: Compound Epithets, Poznah, 1931, pp. 272. 
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labor or social status. The first part is chiefly concerned with the 
relative esteem in which the various social or occupational classes 
were held, and closes with a careful examination of the attitude of 
the English Church in the matter. The second part is essentially 
lexicographical. The whole makes a readable and useful treatise 
on an important aspect of OE civilization. On p. xiii, H. 8. Mac- 
Gillivray appears as M. Gillivray, and on p. 76 Mr. Weekley has 
lost his last e. Walde-Pokorny does not seem to have been used in 
working out the numerous etymologies.—Mr. Massey, whose study 
of the compound epithets of Shelley and Keats came out in 1923, 
now gives us a like study of the vocabulary of Browning. His 
investigations are exact, exhaustive and illuminating. The material 
is examined from many points of view, and everywhere the author 
throws light on Browning’s style, sources, interests and poetical 
development. No student of Browning can afford to ignore this 
admirable piece of research. 

Semantic studies are markedly advanced by the publication of 
Mr. Stern’s weighty volume.** The theory of meaning has long 
wanted a fresh examination by a linguist at home in psychology 
and logic as well as in his own subject. The author has given us 
such an examination, and has worked out a semantic theory and 
a classification of changes in meaning based upon exact historical 
research in the linguistic field and buttressed by a great array of 
examples, nearly all taken from the English language. His work 
is characterized, on the one hand, by a scrupulous, critical treat- 
ment of the evidence; on the other, by a persistent search for 
principles of generalization, through the application of which a 
certain amount of order may be brought into semasiology, up to 
now a field of research cultivated almost at haphazard. Of the 
book’s fourteen chapters, the most important are Ch. III, on the 
definition of verbal meaning, and Ch. VII, in which is presented a 
general theory of sense-change. The author classifies changes of 
meaning by setting up a framework within which each such change 
may be given a suitable place. He first draws a distinction between 
those changes due to linguistic causes and those due to non-lingu- 
istic or “ external ” causes. The linguistically conditioned changes 
are further analyzed into shifts of (1) the verbal relation, (2) the 
referential relation and (3) the subjective relation. Each of these 
shifts produces two classes of semantic change: (1) analogy and 
shortening, (2) the two types of transfer, intentional and uninten- 
tional, and (3) “ permutation” and “adequation.” The changes 
due to non-linguistic causes all come under the one head “ substitu- 
tion.” The author thus arrives at a seven-fold classification of 
semantic changes. For want of space, I cannot pursue the subject 


1° G. Stern, Meaning and Change of Meaning, with special reference to 
the English language, Giteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift XX XVIII, 1, Géteborg, 
1932. Pp. xvi + 456. 
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further in this survey; it must suffice to say that Mr. Stern has 
succeeded in his undertaking: he has given us a reasonable and 
workable system of classification, and has produced a volume of 
fundamental importance in the semasiological field. 

Mr. Perl, in his interesting study of the English causative,’’ is 
not content to trace the historical developments; he seeks, boldly 
enough, to pluck out the heart of the mystery, and finds in the 
English preference for Anschaulichkeit (? intuition) the true ex- 
planation, not only for the history of the English causative, but 
also for the peculiarities of English linguistic and cultural history 
as a whole. This magnificent generalization is not wholly new, 
indeed: the English are widely supposed to hate reason and love 
intuition, and this peculiarity has even been levied on to explain 
certain features of their linguistic history, such as the failure of 
all attempts to found an academy for the regulation of English 
usage. But the connexion with the causative has never before been 
made, I think. If however we compare (1) they had him stand on 
the table with (2) they stood him on the table it seems a bit forced 
to say that (2) by virtue of its Anschaulichkeit is more English 
than (1). To me, at any rate, (1) seems excellent, idiomatic 
English, quite in accord with the “ genius ” of the language (what- 
ever that may mean). Indeed, the analytical character of (1) gives 
it a quality usually taken to be especially marked in English as a 
language, whereas (2), which lacks this particular feature, might 
for that reason be regarded as less characteristic. In brief, while 
Mr. Perl has done a good job in tracing the history of the causative, 
his theory of Anschaulichkeit does not bring conviction. 

The dissertations of Mr. Heuer and Mr. Koziol are both con- 
cerned with the syntax of fourteenth-century English.** Mr. Heuer 
deals intensively with the adverb in Chaucer, while Mr. Koziol treats 
in a less detailed fashion the poetry of the alliterative revival. We 
have here two sober, careful pieces of research which will prove 
useful to the future historian of English syntax. Mr. Heuer with 
some success has tried to hold his syntactical course true between 
the Scylla of morphology and the Charybdis of semantics. Mr. 
Koziol with equal success has avoided going too deeply into matters 
of detail. 

Mr. House and Miss Harman have produced a conservative Eng- 
lish grammar for use in college classes.” The book is elementary 


17 B, Perl, Die Bezeichnung der kausativen Funktion im Neuenglischen, 
Breslau, 1931. Pp. vili+ 154. RM. 4.50. 

18H, Heuer, Studien zur syntaktischen und stilistischen Funktion des 
Adverbs bei Chaucer und im Rosenroman, Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 
75, Heidelberg, 1932, pp. viii + 168, RM. 7.50; H. Koziol, Grundziige der 
Syntaw der mittelenglischen Stabreimdichtungen, Wiener Beitrage zur eng- 
lischen Philologie LVIII, Vienna and Leipzig, 1932, pp. xvi + 172, RM. 8. 

1° H. C. House and S. E. Harman, Descriptive English Grammar, New 


York, 1931. Pp. viii + 366. $1.85. 
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in character, but reflects on every page the high standards of 
scholarship striven for by its authors. The following criticisms of 
various points are not to be taken as challenging the soundness and 
good sense of the work as a whole: 


p- 6: Norman-French can hardly be said to have fused with English; it 
gradually died out, after having given many words to the English vocabulary. 
p. 9: Dutch is not derivable from Old Saxon; there were two main dialects 
of Old Low German, viz., Saxon and Franconian, and Dutch is descended 
from the latter. p. 21: the second element of bridegroom can hardly be 
called a suffix. p. 23: instead of “guttural,” a better term would be 
“velar.” p, 24: the rule given at the top of the page applies only to 
stems which end in s-like or sh-like sounds, and for such sounds “ fricative ” 
is too inclusive a term, including as it does sounds of the types th and f 
as well; “sibilant” would be a better term here. p. 25: the voicing of f 
in plurals like elves is not quite the same as the “ grammatical change ” 
of the Old-Germanic dialects; it depends, not on accent but on position 
between voiced sounds. p. 28: the foreign plurals used in English are 
characteristic, not of “nouns of foreign origin” but of the rather limited 
number of such nouns which have not been fully anglicized. p. 35: the 
second element of Norman is the Germanic base mann, although it does not 
form its plural by mutation. p. 42: some discussion of the group genitive 
would be in place here. p. 50: words of the type everybody are often felt 
as plurals by virtue of their meaning, and therefore, in spite of their 
singular form, may be referred to by a plural form of the pronoun. pp. 
80 ff., 338 ff.: the term “reduplicating ” is of doubtful propriety, since in 
English few of these verbs show any signs of reduplication; it would be 
simpler and better to speak of verbs of the 7th class. p. 81: dive is 
historically a weak verb, though it early took over the meanings proper 
to a related verb of the second class strong. pp. 84f.: since both take and 
thrive are from ON, there is little consistency in noting the origin of the 
one but not that of the other. p. 114: here the authors fall into an 
error against which they warn the student on p. 7, and which they are 
careful to avoid on p. 118. p. 115: there never was an m in English first, 
and OHG furisto, not Gothic frumists, is the proper cognate. . 124: 
evidently the authors would condemn the late John Galsworthy’s English 
when he said (upon hearing that he had won the Nobel Prize), “I am very 
pleased and very proud.” p. 331: shrive is not from Old French; perhaps 
this is a misprint for strive, even though the latter verb also appears 
in the list. p. 332: dive is a native word. 


The authors, in their discussion of number (pp. 22 ff.), fall into 
the common error of reading into Old English a distinction be- 
tween singular and plural which in fact was not made. In Old 
English there were various endings and other devices for distin- 
guishing cases, but no device existed by which the plural, as such, 
could be marked. Thus, the mutated form men might be either 
singular or plural, and the same holds of the form ozan with its 
n-suffix. It was not until ME times that (except for the gen. sg.) 
case-forms were given up in favor of a formal distinction between 
singular and plural—Part Two of the book (pp. 145-325) is 
devoted to sentence analysis, and is divided into 15 lessons illus- 
trated by diagrams. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Jespersen’s great grammar” is a 


200. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, Part IV, Time and Tense. 
Heidelberg, 1931. Pp. xxxii+ 400. RM. 11.50. 
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piece of work of the very highest quality (as one would expect). 
I will comment only on a few matters of detail: 


p- 15: wseter for used to: a mere spelling, like sez for says, to mark lack 
of cultivation; similarly used to for use to, cf. Am. Speech, vi, 27. p. 20: 
for historical present see also Beowulf 1923 ete. p. 47: had got for 
had British, not American. p. 49: do you have it here is more natural 
to me than have you it here. p. 54: on gotten see Am. Speech, VI, 314 ff., 
VII, 299f. p. 62: yet may take pret. in vg. Amer., e.g. did you see him 
yet? p. 66: Newton explained the movements of the moon means simply 
that he gave an explanation of them, and implies nothing about present 
views, while the perfect tense would imply that his views still held good. 
p- 70: we might obey is equivalent to if we obeyed; cf. p. 134. p. 84: 
perfect inf. after had hoped objected to on grounds of economy. p. 118: 
had as lief not obsolete; Fielding quot. belongs under 9.4(3). p. 119: had 
as soon not rare. p. 130: Mr. Mencken’s dictum is of course wrong. p. 141: 
the use of the perfect inf. often involves clumsiness and an unpleasing 
repetition of the auxiliary; these esthetic objections to the construction 
are not given their due weight by Mr. Jespersen. p. 154 top: I agree with 
Mr. Moore Smith here (as against Mr. Curme). p. 166, line 22: for “in” 
read “is.” p. 190, line 21: she types with her whole soul is a general 
statement, not “framed” by what precedes. p. 243 bottom: deye I wol is 
a volitional future, not a pure future. p. 245, line 6: be also needs extra 
stress. p. 256, line 8: is to lacks all emotional connotation, as I feel it. 
p. 260: Whitney was writing just after the Civil War, and what he says 
is far from objective—one catches a note of hysterical hatred. p. 268, 
line 21: I cannot agree that is to would now be more idiomatic. p. 322: 
the vogue of would better goes back to W. S. Landor’s dictum in his 
Imaginary Conversations, Third Series (2nd conversation of Johnson and 
Tooke, p. 257 of Boston edition of 1877). p. 356 bottom: under Ce for 
“ after-past ” read “after-future.” p. 371: used to could may be heard in 
vg. Amer. speech. p. 378: Chapter XXIII ought to be at the beginning 
of the volume. 


The fifth edition of Mr. Kruisinga’s English grammar (too 
modestly called a handbook) is well launched with the publication 
of Part II, devoted to morphology and syntax.” The new edition 
differs markedly from the third and fourth in a variety of ways, 
although it may be described as exhibiting in a more rigorous form 
the tendencies already present in the earlier editions. Speaking 
generally, the attempt has been made to ignore the history of the 
language and to discard the time-hallowed grammatical classifica- 
tions, in order to produce a grammar severely descriptive, with 
classifications based on the linguistic phenomena under survey. 
The result is a tour de force, brilliant and exceedingly valuable, 
but incomplete by virtue of its omissions and its point of view, as 
well as inconsistent in its execution. To take up the last point first, 
the author in spite of himself falls back on history now and then 
(e.g. III, 56, footnote), and in certain sections, notably the dis- 
cussion of word-formation, gives us what amounts to a historical 
treatment of his subject. In the same way we find him now using, 


21. Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present-Day English, Part II, English 
Accidence and Syntax. Groningen, 1931. Vol. I, pp. xxx + 506; vol. II, 
pp. xiv + 479; vol. III, pp. xiv + 550. fi. 19.50. 
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now giving up traditional distinctions without much regard to con- 
sistency: on the one hand, he lumps gerund and pres. part. under 
the one head “the verbal ing” because of their formal identity, 
while on the other hand he lumps forms like fish and fishes under 
the one (traditional) head “plural” in spite of their want of 
formal identity. In truth, Mr. Kruisinga’s grammar does not 
escape the confusion of form and function which we are used to in 
grammars of a more traditional kind. The author’s neglect of 
history leads inevitably though unconsciously to a presentation of 
the linguistic material in terms of stasis rather than of movement. 
One of the most important aspects of living speech thus fails to 
get the attention which is its due. This same neglect of history 
brings Mr. Kruisinga to underestimate the strength of English 
literary and grammatical tradition. In his opinion (111, 542 f.) 
the “ natural ” English of colloquial speech is carrying all before it. 
There are things in present-day culture which favor this develop- 
ment, it is true, but universal education and the consequent school- 
mastering of the population have fostered rather than weakened 
the traditional elements in English speech. Thus, although Mr. 
Kruisinga is doubtless right in saying (11, 175), 

The use of whom being largely artificial, it is natural that who should be 
used sometimes either by writers who refuse to modify genuine English 
in obedience to traditional rules founded on ignorance, or by those who 
are willing to conform to them but in whom nature is occasionally stronger 
than the memory of school teaching, 

yet the use of whom in accordance with these same traditional rules 
seems to be on the increase, as Mr. Curme has recently pointed out 
(Syntaz, p. 102). But whatever the shortcomings of Mr. Krui- 
singa’s work, its importance cannot be questioned, and no Anglicist 
who takes his studies seriously can afford to leave the Handbook 
unread. 

Mr. R. Girvan’s OE grammar” adds yet another to the many 
elementary treatises on the subject which we possess. The volume 
was designed for Dutch students, who naturally prefer to use a 
handbook written in their native tongue. Mr. Girvan gives a full 
treatment of phonology and a good sketch of morphology, but says 
nothing about syntax, a subject the omission of which seems to be 
traditional in OE grammars. The author has done well what he 
set out to do, although beginners will not find his book easy reading, 
unless indeed they already have some knowledge of other Old- 
Germanic dialects. 

Mr. Flasdieck has investigated with his usual thoroughness and 
acumen the development in Modern English of back vowels before 
r.2° He promises a companion-piece on the front vowels. The 


22. Girvan, Angelsaksisch Handboek, trans. (from English) E. L. 
Deuschle. Haarlem, 1931. Pp. xvi+ 409. fl. 11. 

28H. M. Flasdieck, Studien zur schriftsprachlichen Entwicklung der neu- 
englischen Velarvokale in Verbindung mit R. Halle, 1932. Pp. xii + 244. 
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volume before us is made up of two parts: first, some account of 
the materials which the author uses, inclusive of previous investi- 
gations in the same field (pp. 1-60), and, secondly, the author’s 
own interpretation of the evidence (pp. 60-240). The critical 
analysis, in the first part, of the statements of the old grammarians 
and lexicographers is particularly valuable, and one must be grate- 
ful to the author for finally deciding to include this analysis in his 
monograph. As regards the investigation proper, one must pay 
tribute to the author’s masterly treatment of a mass of evidence so 
confused and contradictory. The phonetic nuances the determina- 
tion of which forms so conspicuous a part of the treatise remain, 
however, for one reader at least, little more than ingenious con- 
structions, without sufficient basis in the evidence presented. Mr. 
Flasdieck has made clear the main lines of the phonological develop- 
ment, but the precise phonetic stages are still matters for specula- 
tion rather than for demonstration. In connexion with the dis- 
cussion of mourn (p. 105) it may be noted that Mr. Wyld in his 
recent Unwwersal Dictionary recognizes only the one pronunciation 
[mon]. 

Mr. Jones has got out a third edition, rewritten, of his useful 
elementary treatise on English phonetics.** The volume consists 
of 12 chapters on general phonetics (pp. 1-59) ; a chapter on ear- 
training (pp. 60-61); 10 chapters on English vowels, diphthongs, 
strong and weak word-forms, and consonants (pp. 62-196); two 
chapters on nasalization and retroflex sounds (pp. 197-201) ; six 
chapters on assimilation, elision, quantity and rhythm, stress, 
breath and sense groups, and intonation (pp. 202-304) ; and four 
appendices. The value of the book is increased markedly by its 
116 illustrations. The well-known defects of Mr. Jones’s phonetic 
treatises remain in the present work. The author describes [j, w] 
as glides (p. 25); he prefers the misleading term plosiwe to the 
scientifically accurate stop (p. 127 etc.) ; he denies, by implication, 
that a stop may be a continuant (p. 47), although he recognizes 
the existence of variations in the length of “ plosives” (p. 220) ; 
ete., ete. As a practical manual for the guidance of foreigners who 
wish to acquire a good pronunciation of English, the Outline can 
be commended highly; as a treatise on phonetics, it has serious 
weaknesses. Much less can be said for the little volume on pro- 
nunciation which Mr. Larsen and Mr. Walker have given us.2> The 
authors tell us (p. v) that “the book is not addressed to phoneti- 
cians,” but rather to the layman, and in view of this fact we must 
of course overlook much that otherwise would be subject to criti- 
cism. Even the layman, however, is entitled to statements that 


*1D. Jones, An Outline of English Phonetics, New York, 1932. Pp. x 
+ 326. $2.50. 

*sT, Larsen and F. C. Walker, Pronunciation, A Practical Guide to 
American Standards. New York, (impression of) 1931. Pp. viii + 198. 
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do not mislead, and when we read that Americans give to medicine 
the pronunciation medisin (p. 13) and that “the g in the common 
-ing suffix, formerly silent, is now universally pronounced by good 
speakers” (p. 16), we can only wonder that the authors succeeded 
in finding a publisher for such a work as theirs. Different again 
in tone and character is Mr. Fuhrken’s book in much the same 
field.*® The author has a good practical knowledge of phonetics, 
and uses it to advantage throughout, although now and then he 
falls into error, as in calling the 1 of belt clear (p. 69). On the 
theoretical side he is less strong, and can be guilty of confusing an 
explosion with a mere unstopping, as when he speaks of his “ nasal 
plosion ” (horrible terminology!) in gwen (p. 71). He writes in 
a delightfully personal, informal way, and allows himself many an 
expression of distaste hardly scientific but enlivening to the reader. 
Etymological excursions likewise are to be found, as the (quite 
correct) derivation of ain’t from am not (p. 85). On the whole, 
the book is distinctly to be commended. 

Mr. Chiba has reported an important piece of phonetic research 
in his monograph on the Japanese vowels.** By the use of instru- 
ments of precision he has determined with a considerable degree 
of accuracy the salient characteristics of Japanese [a, e, i, 0, u]. 
Of special interest is his determination of the place of articulation 
of these vowels. If we classify the Japanese vowels along orthodox 
lines, following the terminology of Sweet, [i] holds its traditional 
place as high-front, but [e] and [u] appear as mid-mixed (the 
latter a bit retracted), while [0] is low-back and [a] is low-mixed. 
And if with Mr. Chiba we ignore the category “mixed” and 
reckon all the vowels as either front or back, [e] falls to the front 
group, and [a] to the back, by the narrowest of margins. Mr. Chiba 
also points out (p. 31) that if “the highest points of the tongue 
positions of each Japanese vowel be connected, immediately will it 
be seen that no triangle is produced. Neither is there found the 
usual quadrangular diagram commonly used . . . for illustrating the 
positions of the Cardinal Vowels [of Mr. Daniel Jones].” The 
case of Japanese [a] is particularly instructive. In making this 
sound, as the X-rays show (cf. Mr. Chiba’s comments on p. 38), 
the tongue articulates, not against the tectum (i.e. the roof of the 
mouth) but against the tergum (i. e. the back wall of the pharynx). 
It follows that a method of classification based (like those of Sweet 
and Mr. Jones) on the localization of the highest point of the 
tongue breaks down hopelessly in this case. The Japanese [a] is 
definitely and distinctly a back vowel, in spite of the advanced 


2¢°G. E. Fuhrken, Standard English Speech, New York, 1932. Pp. viii 
+121. $1.75. 

27T. Chiba, Research into the Characteristics of the Five Japanese 
Vowels, Yokohama, 1931. Pp. 44. 
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position of the high part of the tongue, and this fact can hardly be 
ignored with safety by the system-makers. 

Mr. Kokeritz’s dissertation is devoted to the phonology of a 
dialect of southeastern England, that spoken in the county of 
Suffolk. The monograph begins with a detailed description of 
the sounds used in the dialect today (pp. 1-110) ; this is followed 
by an account of the historical development of the sounds of the 
dialect from ME times down to the present (pp. 111-208). Then 
comes the text, with a phonetic transcription, of three phonograph 
records made by dialect speakers (pp. 211-233), to which is ap- 
pended an index of the records; the book is concluded with a 
glossary of 60 pages and a bibliography. The author has done an 
unusually fine piece of work, and has made an important contribu- 
tion to English dialectology. His study, moreover, throws light on 
the development of standard English speech, and on sundry phono- 
logical problems of more general interest. 

The late Sterling A. Leonard, before his tragic death, had 
brought nearly to completion a study of current English usage. 
This study, to which the finishing touches have been put by the 
pious hands of Messrs. G. C. Johnson and Blandford Jennings, now 
lies before us as “ English Monographs, Number 1 ” of the National 
Council of Teachers of English.”® It consists of two parts, devoted 
to punctuation and grammar respectively, and followed by six 
appendices, an index and a “ summary sheet of ballots—grammati- 
cal usage study.” The last item suffices to betray the fact that the 
author gathered his evidence by means of a questionary. The task 
of determining what current usage actually is must ever prove for- 
midable for the would-be objective investigator. Leonard’s method 
of gleaning the needful information is thus explained in the Fore- 
word of his book: 


Sample sentences were submitted to a list of competent judges who were 
asked to indicate how the sentences should be punctuated, or whether cer- 
tain constructions they contained were illiterate, permissible, or good... . 
There were 229 judges in the study of English usage and 144 in the punctua- 
tion study. The usage judges were well known authors, editors, business 
men, linguists, and teachers in school and college, the teacher group heavily 
predominating. The punctuation judges were publishers, magazine editors, 
and newspaper men, the newspaper men forming by far the largest group. .. . 


The author treats with the greatest objectivity the evidence thus 
gathered, and the volume gives us precise information of the 
opinions of the judges on the various points at issue. These 
opinions themselves, however, are far from having the weight which 
Leonard seems to have attributed to them. In most cases they 
reflect, not conclusions drawn from research, but snap judgments 


2°H. Kokeritz, The Phonology of the Suffolk Dialect, Uppsala, 1932. 
Pp. xxiv + 328. 
29S, A. Leonard, Current English Usage, Chicago, 1932. Pp. xxii + 232. 
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based on chance observation and personal likes and dislikes. The 
volume, therefore, is a summary of the views of certain chosen 
individuals, not a statement of the facts of current usage. A strik- 
ing example of divergence between fact and opinion is the result of 
the ballot on like used as a conjunction (pp. 147 f.). This use in 
all its aspects was condemned by most of the judges, in spite of the 
overwhelming evidence in its favor which English literature affords. 
We may conclude that Leonard’s book, useful and honest though 
it is, throws light rather on the mental processes of the judges than 
on the usages which these judges tried to evaluate. 

Mr. Aronstein has written an interesting but highly speculative 
essay on the English language and English culture,*° an attempt at 
interpretation and generalization of a kind much in vogue nowa- 
days, but hardly destined to have permanent value. The boldness 
and sweep of his method are well illustrated on p. 12, where he 
sums up the development of “northern” languages as a change 
from the “ primitive zest for speech-sounds ” to the later emphasis 
on utility by virtue of which “ prosaic utilitarianism got the upper 
hand and did away with everything which from a practical stand- 
point was superfluous.” Such flights of the imagination have no 
proper place in a serious work, and are bound to prove harmful to 
the development in Germany and elsewhere of a sound England- 
kunde. The author’s opinion that English arose in the 14th cen- 
tury as a Germanic-Romanic mixed language (p. 17) sounds naive 
in the face of recent research, and looks sadly out of place in a 
supposedly learned mongraph. The author also tells us (p. 47) 
that in Cockney English the weak verb has only three forms! 

Mr. Zipf resumes and supplements his work on relative frequency 
in language with the publication of a volume made up of two 
studies and four appendices.*t His main thesis may be put as 
follows: a linguistic unit varies in frequency in inverse proportion 
to its degree of conspicuousness, or, as the author puts it (p. 27), 
“ Frequency times Conspicuousness is Constant.” In other words, 
an increase in frequency of employment of a linguistic unit involves 
a decrease in its conspicuousness, and vice versa. By virtue of 
this simple law the author explains all sorts of linguistic changes, 
such as sound-shifts (p. 3) and abbreviations (p. 22). The rela- 
tionship which the author formulates has long been known, of 
course, and is often taken into account, along with other factors, 
in linguistic study. The attempt, however, to give it a quasi- 
mathematical form and apply it systematically to all the mani- 
festations of linguistic change is new, and the author deserves 
credit for taking the first steps in the survey which must be made 


sop. Aronstein, Englindertum und englische Sprache, Leipzig, 1931. 
Pp. 68. RM. 2.50. 

%1G. K. Zipf, Selected Studies of the Principle of Relative Frequency in 
Language. Cambridge, Mass., 1932. Pp. viii + 51 and plates 62. 
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if the theory is to be substantiated. He does not seem to realize, 
however, that his task has just begun; indeed, he speaks of his 
statistical study of the Peking dialect as offering “ final evidence ” 
(p. 1) of the validity of his “ principle.” One notes likewise short- 
comings in his scale, on the conspicuity side at least. Thus, he 
tells us that d is more conspicuous than ¢, since “the d possesses 
everything the ¢ has, plus the increment of voice” (p. 2). Such a 
comparison not only fails to take into account a number of differ- 
ences between the two sounds in question, but also ignores the ele- 
ment of contrast, so important in determining the conspicuousness 
of anything. In intervocalic position a d is less conspicuous than ¢ 
would be precisely because it possesses the increment of voice. I 
wish to comment also on two of the author’s illustrations. The 
word lord did not mean ‘ guardian of the loaf’ in Old English 
(p. 10). The word bil is a Danish, not an Icelandic abbreviation 
for automobile (p. 22), although it is to some extent used in Ice- 
land as a Danish loan-word (and in the form Dill) ; bil, moreover, 
is not a worn-down form of the word of which it serves as an abbre- 
viation, but is a form deliberately coined to win a prize in a news- 
paper competition. The actual history of bil, which we happen to 
know, shows us how dangerous it is to explain abbreviations by 
applying a general principle like the author’s. 

I will conclude this survey with an examination of two books 
devoted to general linguistics.** Mr. Graff gives to his manual the 
subtitle “ an introduction to linguistics.” The volume is made up 
of 11 chapters, preceded by a glossary of 16 pages (in which a 
number of linguistic terms are defined), and followed by a biblio- 
graphy of 35 pages and an index. The value of the text is enhanced 
by 23 illustrations and a linguistic map of the world. In his 
preface the author lays great stress on the importance of sound 
technical terminology, and one is therefore surprised and dis- 
appointed to find him in practice somewhat careless and incon- 
sistent in the matter. Thus, he accepts continuant (p. 22) as a 
suitable equivalent for fricative, without considering the fact that 
a stop may be held as long as a fricative. He uses guttural (p. 357) 
to denote sounds not made in the throat. He tells us (p. 371) that 
the terms Zend and Avestan are nowadays used indiscriminately for 
the language of the Avesta, although in fact Zend is not only 
inaccurate but also antiquated. His statements that “Old Norse 
is more archaic than Gothic” (p. 383) and that the Celtic lan- 
guage current in Brittany “ was imported in the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies by English emigrants” (p. 378) indicate a certain careless- 
ness or at any rate heterodoxy in the use of terms. The author 
usually ignores the important difference in meaning between the 


*2,W. L. Graff, Language and Languages, New York, 1932, pp. xlvi + 487, 
$4.00; A. H. Gardiner, The Theory of Speech and Language, New York, 
1932, pp. x + 332, $3.00. 
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terms Old English and Anglo-Saxon (for which see RES., v, 179 ff.) 
and treats them as equivalent, but he once (p. 301) gives to Anglo- 
Saxon a meaning obscure to me, but certainly not ‘ Old English.’ 
The discussions of English linguistic history on pp. 272, 287 and 
388 ff. are distinctly unsatisfactory. Mr. Graff must have been 
napping when he wrote (p. 387) that the language of the Ostro- 
goths “ was absorbed by the dialects of Northern Italy during the 
reigns of Alaric and Theodoric.” The best parts of the book are 
those which deal with semantics. The author’s English is not 
always idiomatic; see pp. 353, 371, 374. Mr. Gardiner’s book is a 
thoughtful and instructive piece of work, although the author’s 
views do not have a novelty as great as he is inclined to think. He 
begins with an analysis of the four factors involved in speech: 
speaker, hearer (or reader), referent and symbol (word or word- 
group), and rightly lays great stress on the distinction between 
the referent itself and the meaning of the symbol. Here his analysis 
is decidedly better than that of Mr. Stern (op. cit., p. 40). The 
distinction which he makes between speech and language is more 
artificial, but has genuine value, both theoretical and practical. The 
book is written in the style of the informal essay. It belongs per- 
haps rather to psychology than to linguistics, but can be com- 
mended to the linguist who wishes a non-technical exposition of 
psychological theory as applied to that form of behavior known 
as speech. 


KEMP MALONE 
Johns Hopkins University 
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Doctor Faustus. By CHRistopHER MARrtowe. Edited by F. S. 
Boas. New York: Dial Press, 1932. Pp. xii+ 221. $4.00. 


The appearance of Professor Boas’s edition of Dr. Faustus adds 
another volume to the splendid collection of the plays and poems 
of Christopher Marlowe under the general editorship of Professor 
Case, Emeritus of the University of Liverpool. Like the other 
volumes of the series this is a delight to the eye, beautifully printed 
and handsomely bound. And like the other volumes it adds very 
considerably to our knowledge of the poet-playwright and to our 
appreciation of his work. 

Professor Boas has given the student of Elizabethan drama in 
general and of Marlowe in particular, a generous feast in the con- - 
tents of this book. The introduction includes sections dealing with 
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the early editions, the date and source of the play, modern editions, 
the question of the relation of the two old versions of 1604 and 
1616, the authorship of the prose scenes and the later additions, 
the transmission of the text, and three final chapters of apprecia- 
tive criticism and stage history. Following the text of the play 
the appendices contain numerous passages from the English Faust 
Book of 1592, a sketch of the historical Dr. Faustus, the lines from 
The Taming of A Shrew (1594) which were conveyed from 
Faustus, two extracts from the Quarto of 1663 in which a scene at 
the Soldan’s court with reminiscences of The Jew of Malta replaces 
the pranks of Faustus with the Pope, the 1675 ballad of John 
Faustus, and a short but satisfactory bibliography. For all this, 
the student owes Professor Boas very hearty thanks. 

Professor Boas shows to demonstration what after all was known 
before, that the direct source of Marlowe’s play is the English 
translation of the German Faust-Buch of 1587. The earliest 
known edition of this translation is that by P. F., 1592. It has 
long been believed that there was an earlier version now lost and an 
entry in Register B of the Stationers’ Registers is interpreted by 
Greg and Boas to show that Abell Jeffes printed such an edition 
about May 1592. If this be so and if there were no edition before 
the hypothetical edition of Jeffes, the conclusion, accepted by Greg 
and Boas, follows that Marlowe composed his play in the Summer 
of 1592. 

It is a little difficult to accept this conclusion. In the first place, 
it involves the chronology of Marlowe’s plays in considerable con- 
fusion. If Dr. Faustus really dates from the summer of 1592, 
Marlowe must have produced an extraordinary, not to say in- 
credible, number of plays between that time and his death, May 30, 
1593. Further, Boas, like Flasdieck (Eng. Studien, 1929-1930), 
waives as of no importance the entry S. R. 28 Feb. 1588/9, of a 
Ballad on the life and death of Dr. Faustus the great Cunngerer. 
In spite of the fact that this ballad is lost and is not to be identi- 
fied with a later one in the Roxburghe Collection dating 1675, 
the entry seems to me to be of prime importance. Where did the 
author of this lost ballad get his information about “the great 
German cunngerer?” Presumably not from the German folk-book, 
and if not, then either from the play itself or from the English 
translation. But it is certain that the translation, which stands 
to Marlowe somewhat, to use the phrase of Boas, “as North’s 
Plutarch does to Shakespeare,” precedes the play, and therefore it 
is highly probable that an English version of the German existed 
in print or in MS. in the early winter of 1589. If so, the conclu- 
sion that the play post-dates a translation of 1592 falls to the 
ground. There are, moreover, other reasons, if not definite proofs, 
for dating Dr. Faustus before 1592. The play seems to have 
belonged to the Admiral’s men before 1591 (Greg, Henslowe V. 2, 
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p. 169); Alleyn is supposed to have created the part, in which it 
is known that he appeared. It is not unlikely, therefore, that he 
acted in the premiére of Dr. Faustus some time before 1591. The 
earliest recorded performance of the play is on September 30, 1594, 
more than a year after Marlowe’s death. As Boas notes (p. 47) 
“the unusually large takings suggest that the revival had some 
special features.” Probably these consisted of additional spectacle 
and buffoonery and it seems unlikely that a revision of a play 
dating from 1592 would have been taken in hand in 1594, all the 
more so since we know of a later revision in 1602. The old sug- 
gestion that Greene’s Friar Bacon (before February 1592) was 
written for the Queen’s men as a rival piece to Dr. Faustus is, in 
view of the imitative character of Greene’s work, not without 
weight; and finally, as Flasdieck has pointed out, the character- 
istically academic tone of Dr. Faustus points to a date of composi- 
tion not long after Marlowe’s graduation as M.A. in 1587. In 
spite of the new evidence of Greg and Boas, therefore, I am in- 
clined to accept the old date of ca. 1589 for the composition of 
Dr. Faustus and to assume that Marlowe used either a lost transla- 
tion prior to the Jeffes version of 1592, or, what is perhaps more 
likely, that he saw P.F.’s ms., as we know he saw that of the Faerie 
Queene. 

When one comes to consider the text presented by Professor 
Boas, very serious objections arise. He bases his edition upon the 
Quarto of 1616, as “ presenting in the main a better text” than 
that of Quarto 1604. But Quarto 1616 includes, as Boas shows, 
the Rowley-Birde “additions” of 1602, and these should not be 
printed in the body of the text in the same type as the genuine work 
of Marlowe. Further where, as in the comic prose scenes, the two 
Qq. differ widely, Boas prints both versions in the body of the text. 
This must certainly confuse the reader; one or the other should be 
relegated to the appendix. Several times, moreover, Boas follows 
the later version when it seems clear that this has emended the first 
for the sake of greater intelligibility. For example in the Pro- 
logue, 1. 9, Q. 1604 reads “ To patient Judgements we appeal our 
[qu. for?] plaude”; Quarto 1616: “ And now to patient judge- 
ments we appeal.” Is it conceivable that Marlowe wrote the later 
version and that a scribe or reviser altered it to the obscure line of 
1604? Again, Prologue 1. 19, the first version has “ Excelling all 
whose sweete delight disputes”; the later, “Excelling all and 
sweetly can dispute.” Once more it seems plain that the earlier 
version preserves the original form, though probably corrupted— 
read “ Excelling all whose sweete disputes delight.” The later 
version is plainly an emendation. The rule of durior lectio is, 
after all, a good one to follow. 

Passing from the Prologue to the last soliloquy of Faustus, we 
find that Boas here discards Q. 1616, which in this place, as else- 
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where, has been heavily censored by the licenser, and reverts to Q. 
1604. He is quite right in doing so, but the question arises whether 
after all the earlier version is not as Simpson (Essays and Studies 
V. 14, p. 31) affirms “ the least contaminated text” of the play. 

This earlier version, no doubt, rests upon a ms. that preserves 
an altered and badly cut version of the original. The 1616 text, 
as Boas shows, derives from an independent ms. and includes more 
than the few lines of Marlowe’s work missing in Q. 1604 which 
was all that Brooke (Works of Marlowe, 1910) was inclined to 
allow. The only modern version that can at least approximate 
Marlowe’s creation must be an electic one, eliminating the evident 
corruptions, gags (II, ii, 96-7), and later additions. But such a 
version one must regretfully declare Professor Boas has not given 
us. 
On the other hand, Boas has done something to clarify the 
original version. He makes it fairly evident that Marlowe is re- 
sponsible for the serio-comic prose scenes, I, ii and iv, in which 
Wagner was introduced as a foil to his master in magic. The 
dropping of Wagner and his replacement by the clowns Robin and 
Ralph (or Dick) indicates another hand in the first form of the 
play, and that hand may well be Samuel Rowley’s. We know that 
Tamburlaine when first presented included various “fond and 
frivolous gestures” (i.e., scenes of horse-play) omitted by the 
judicious printer. There is, accordingly, reason to believe that Dr. 
Faustus was originally equipped for presentation with just such 
scenes, and that these are preserved in both versions. Whether 
the shorter forms of these scenes in Q. 1616 represent the original, 
as Boas holds, seems to me an open question. 

Professor Boas gives a clear and probably correct account of 
the transmission of the text. The earlier version containing the 
work of Marlowe and a collaborator rests upon a manuscript 
“edited ” possibly for a provincial performance. It was obtained 
by Bushell ca. January 1601 when he registered it for publication. 
He may well have printed an edition now lost, since the extreme 
rarity of early copies of Dr. Faustus goes to show that the printed 
play was, so to speak, read to pieces. Later, ca. 1616, after the 
popularity of Dr. Faustus as a stage-play had waned, another 
version was released to the printer, containing the 1602 additions. 
These additions had evidently been inserted in a manuscript play- 
book other than the one Bushell had obtained twelve years before, 
a@ manuscript which possesses, therefore, independent authority. 
From these two versions we must gather as best we may the work 
of Marlowe himself as distinguished from that of collaborators and 
revisers. 

Boas allows him the first two acts (with the possible exception 
of the Seven Sins episode, which seems likely enough) ; the Chorus 
and scene i, ll. 1-54 of Act III in Quarto 1616; Act IV, ii (in the 
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earlier version) ; Act IV, sc. vii, ll. 1-36 (in the later version) ; 
and Act V substantially as it appears in Quarto 1604. In other 
words, Marlowe wrote practically the beginning and the end of the 
play; the middle is in the main spurious. 

After all, this is a natural conclusion. The Faust story presents 
a highly dramatic beginning and end. What to do with the four 
and twenty years between the signing of the compact and the 
damnation of Faust has always puzzled playwrights. Goethe filled 
this interval with the Gretchen story, a tragic-pathetic interlude, 
but one which has no essential connection with the main theme. 
There was no need to invoke the aid of Mephistopheles to achieve 
the seduction of a simple maiden by a scholar and a gentleman 
such as Goethe’s Faust. The Elizabethans, following the stage prac- 
tice of their day, filled this interval with the exploits of Faustus 
and his followers as told in the folk-book, and this “ filling” is 
substantially not Marlowe’s. 

T. M. Parrott 


Princeton University 





Classic Americans: A Study of Eminent American Writers from 
Irving to Whitman, with an Introductory Survey of the 
Colonial Background of Our National Literature. By Henry 
Sere, Cansy. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931. Pp. 
xvii + 371. $3.50. 


In Mr. Canby’s estimation American literature is not a social 
document, an historical treatise, a native transcription of Old World 
culture, or a literary art divorced from environment but an artistic 
expression of a national character that has been produced by the 
operation of native forces “ prepotent in our national existence.” 
This character or attitude he denominates intensity. The native 
forces, responsible for this intensity, he describes first, as the inten- 
sity of the Calvinist mind, or “the will to be good ”; second, as the 
tolerance of the Quaker mind with its mystic leadings of the inner 
Light; and third, as the political and literary conflict between the 
centralized thinking of the Federalist and the expansive, turbulent 
thought of the Democrat. Of these forces Mr. Canby considers 
intensity the most important, for he shows that under various names 
such as “ the will to improve ” or “ the will to succeed ” it permeated 
all three of the forces. He speaks of “ the spiritual intensity of the 
Quaker,” and “the will to succeed of the Puritan.” It is Mr. 
Canby’s opinion that in the study of American literature these 
forces with their resultant intensity are of fundamental value. He 
argues that even if an American production lacks “ absolute excel- 
lence ” it still may have a value for American readers, and that in a 
critical judgment of the rank which American writers hold in 
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relation to world figures, these forces must not be neglected. With 
this broad background in mind, he purposes to interpret seven major 
American authors of the national period. 

A number of the American authors whom Mr. Canby treats 
emerge from the background of native forces with more significance 
for the reader than they have hitherto shown. Cooper, for example, 
gains in proportion as one knows him not only as a fierce Republican 
and aristocratic landowner but also as a “ transformed Quaker.” 
His Nattie Bumpo steps into the clearing a more understandable 
character in fiction when one realizes that it is the Quaker in him 
which endows him with no “ gift ” for wanton killing. Irving scores 
as one sees in him the “ Federalist hope of urbanity.” And although 
Mr. Canby does not fully recognize the constructive influence of 
foreign culture upon American writers, he does succeed in showing 
that native forces had much to do in making Emerson a writer 
possessing both native and universal appeal. Emerson’s ideas on 
moral conduct, involving as they did the “ will to be good,” serve 
as an index to the moral life of American readers and to world 
critics as well. This native force of intensity, moreover, when trans- 
fused into the form of Emerson’s literary style ranks him, according 
to Mr. Canby, with great seventeenth century divines of England 
and with Bossuet and Pascal. 

But Mr. Canby disregards some important implications in the 
action of the native forces which he describes. He does not make a 
critical use of the intensity that he finds in the centralized or 
controlled thinking of the Federalists. He does not grant that this 
centralized thinking played a part in introducing Old World culture 
into America, or that intensity, particularly with Poe, conditioned 
the form of artistic expression. He does not, therefore, successfully 
classify Poe either as a native writer or as a universal artist. 
Endeavoring to discover native forces at work in Poe, admittedly 
for the purpose of establishing Poe’s value for American readers, 
Mr. Canby connects intensity with Poe’s adventures in American 
journalism, and in so doing asserts that back of Poe’s excellence in 
literary technique lay the journalist’s needs for brevity and for 
arresting at once the reader’s attention. He states emphatically: 
“No one but a journalist could have invented the detective story.” 
Undoubtedly Poe in the midst of America’s first great interest in 
magazine production did work superbly in the journalist’s medium. 
But when the author insists that journalism “shaped ” Poe’s art, 
he fails to grasp the significance of the historical environment 
enveloping Poe’s art, and the nature of the art itself. Much more 
justly Mr. Canby might have connected intensity with Poe’s part 
in the constructive work of the Federalists’ attempt to counteract 
a tendency toward what was called mob style or democratic diction. 
To offset such War-of-1812 spirit as: “We have got outselves a 
navy, now let us get ourselves a literature,” Federalists brought to 
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American criticism and American creative writing the best of 
foreign models. Poe, imbued with the controlled thinking of the 
Federalist, constructed an art theory from purposive studies in 
Aristotle, Plato, Coleridge, Schlegel, and scientists such as La 
Place and Newton. With equal justice Mr. Canby might have 
connected intensity with the nature of this theory that Poe 
developed. In Poe’s mind intensity described the nature of scien- 
tific thinking. It meant the close interaction of the five steps in 
the process known as the scientific method; or the nice adjustment 
of part to part in an organized whole. For him it meant unity. 
Such a closeness of relationships Poe found illustrated in Newton’s 
statement of the law of gravitation. And he endeavored, in Eureka, 
to explain that this same closeness characterizes a perfect plot 
structure in literary composition. 

This explanation of what intensity might imply unquestionably 
renders pointless certain of Mr. Canby’s conclusions regarding Poe, 
especially as a world figure. It justifies one in dismissing the 
charges that Plato was “ meaningless to Poe” and that Poe could 
only pretend to the method of Leonardo. As a matter of fact, 
Plato, Leonardo, and Poe in common held unity as a scientific 
doctrine. This point is testified to by Poe’s use of The Dialogues 
and furthermore by the fact that his argument in his critique 
“The Ivory Christ” would, in all probability, have satisfied the 
artistic demands of the Florentine. And the same explanation of 
intensity will doubtless negate Mr. Canby’s charge that Poe’s 
detective story was primarily the invention of a journalist. The 
ratiocinative process in “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” and 
“The Purloined Letter,” to cite the best-known of Poe’s detective 
stories, systematically transcribes Poe’s understanding of the five 
steps in the scientific method. It is difficult, therefore, to be any- 
thing but mystified by the terms “fudge” and “trick” that the 
author applies to the machinery of these stories. 

In general, it may be said that Mr. Canby’s treatment of the 
broad background of native forces in his plan for the study of 
American literature does not measure up to the excellence of the 
plan itself. The least constructive of the three forces receives a 
disproportionate share of the author’s attention. It would be 
expected that an ideal embraced by a sincere minded people such 
as the Quakers should project itself into the literature of the 
country. Mr. Canby is here working in an interesting field. That 
force is not, however, a constructive one as he admits when he 
says that it did not further artistic expression. In thus stressing 
the least influential of the forces he loses the opportunity of ade- 
quately considering those of more constructive value. As has 
been pointed out, he fails to credit the centralizing force of Federal- 
ism with improving American literature by bringing into America 
Old World culture and by shaping literary expression into an artis- 
tic mould. The author’s attitude toward his plan, it may also be 
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added, undoubtedly leads to a confusion of critical standards. He 
particularly emphasizes the point that an American work may lack 
“absolute excellence” and still possess a “value for American 
readers.” But in spite of these drawbacks, the plan in its own 
integrity performs an exceptional service for American literature. 
It so clearly draws to a focus the various forces “ prepotent in our 
national existence ” that the much talked-of but intangible thing 
known as the American mind takes on a surprising degree of 
definiteness. 


MARGARET ALTERTON 
University of Iowa 





A History of Early American Magazines, 1741-1789. By Lon 
N. RicHarpson. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1931. 
Pp. xi+ 414. $5.00. 


The Periodicals of American Transcendentalism. By CLARENCE 
L. F. GoupEes. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 
Press, 1931. Pp. vii + 264. $3.50. 


Professor Richardson’s monograph, fully and even elaborately 
worked out within its distinct limits, takes its place at once as the 
definitive work on American colonial magazines. Its careful 
scholarship, based on laborious investigation, and its skilful 
arrangement of materials win it immediate acceptance. 

Thirty-seven magazines are considered, of which only three have 
histories covering as long a period as five years; yet there is not 
one of them that does not repay study by shedding light on social, 
religious, literary, economic, or political questions of their times. 
Apparently the author is not only indefatigable in research, but 
also (and this is particularly noticeable in his ascriptions of author- 
ship to anonymous pieces) shrewd in his hypotheses. 

The book belongs not to popular belles-lettres, but to the class 
of scholarly monographs. The masses of material, all having its 
importance for the student, get in the way of what might con- 
ceivably be a pleasing flow of narrative in a book designed for a 
popular audience. But Professor Richardson knows what he is 
about, and his writing is competent for his purpose. He might, 
however, profitably have given more attention to generalizations by 
way of sketching in a picture of a forest the individual trees of 
which he has portrayed so meticulously. The scholarly apparatus 
of citations, biographical notices, bibliographies and check-lists, as 
well as an adequate index, is well handled. 

Dr. Gohdes’ book is a valuable contribution to the study of that 
phase of American thought and expression with which it deals. 
It summarizes with care and fullness the contents of ten periodicals 
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having greater or less connection with the movement known as 
New England transcendentalism so far as those contents relate to 
that movement; it also mentions something of the other contents 
of the ten periodicals studied and gives some of the facts related to 
their various histories. This latter function of Dr. Gohdes’ study, 
however, is not always satisfying. For example, we are told in 
regard to the Western Messenger that “ An effort has been made to 
determine the actual circumstances of its editing and publishing, but 
to little avail.” As a matter of fact, the chief data of both the 
editing and publishing of the Messenger are available. But Dr. 
Gohdes is not greatly interested in the basic facts of publication. 
“Since most of them,” he says, referring to the periodicals studied, 
“have little significance to a study of American journalism, the 
details of publication have been reduced to a minimum.” I fear 
the word journalism is here used in an indefensible sense; at least 
I am certain that the fundamental bibliographical data of the file 
of the periodical afford a necessary basis upon which to study its 
contents. It cannot be denied that the circumstances of publica- 
tion (which, by the way, Dr. Gohdes does set forth satisfactorily 
and illuminatingly in respect to some of his periodicals) are often 
of the utmost importance in relation to the material published. 

But the most distressing shortcoming of the work before us is 
that in spite of its title it gives us only negligible bits about certain 
of the most important periodicals connected with New England 
transcendentalism. I refer especially to the Dtal, which is, of 
course, far the most important of them all. The Dial is not given 
a separate chapter, but only an incidental paragraph here and 
there because of its relation to other magazines. This omission is 
explained in a footnote as being due to the existence of George 
Willis Cooke’s introduction to the Rowfant Club’s reprint. While 
acknowledging the excellence in many respects of Cooke’s essay, 
the present reviewer cannot agree that it constitutes a final study 
of the problems presented by the Dial; and even if it did, at least a 
summary of its conclusions would be necessary to the completeness 
of a treatment of “ the periodicals of American transcendentalism.” 
The other omissions are of less importance: the Brook Farm 
Phalanz and Conway and Sanborn’s Commonwealth. It is true 
that the former was largely concerned with Fourierism and the 
latter with abolition, but their close connections with transcenden- 
talism in some of its phases seem to me to give them claims to 
inclusion (by way of brief consideration, at least) equal to those of 
the Harbinger or the Index, for example. 

There are some slips in regard to matters of fact connected with 
periodicals which come into Dr. Gohdes’ discussion incidentally. 
The Brother Jonathan, edited by Park Benjamin, Rufus Griswold, 
John Neal, and others, was important because of various activities 
in popular literature; but it had no connection, or at least a very 
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slight one, with the Cooper quarrels. (See Ethel R. Outland’s The 
Effingham Inbels on Cooper. Probably Dr. Gohdes has confused 
Benjamin and Griswold’s New World with the Brother Jonathan.) 
Nor was the Western Messenger the first important western maga- 
zine to combine religion and belles-lettres: the Reverend Timothy 
Flint had already done that in his Western Monthly Review. 

But I have given too much space to picking flaws in a very useful 
work. More than half of the ten significant periodicals which 
the volume considers have not previously received full-length treat- 
ment: the Western Messenger, Brownson’s Boston Quarterly Review, 
Channing’s The Present and The Spirit of the Age, Ripley’s Har- 
binger, Miss Peabody’s Aesthetic Papers, Parker’s Massachusetts 
Quarterly Review, Conway’s Dial, Morse’s Radical, and the Free 
Religious Association’s Index. The period considered may be 
described roughly as 1835 to 1872, though the Indez lasted until 
1886, when it was succeeded by the Open Court, which still 
flourishes. In its discussions of the “ Emersonidae ” and of reac- 
tions to Emerson on the part of intellectuals, Dr. Gohdes’ work is 
especially valuable. 


Frank LutHer Motr 
University of Iowa 





Expression in America. By Lupwic LEwIsoHN. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1932. Pp. xxxii-+ 624. $4.00. 


This is a most provocative book. It is a subjective study of 
literary expression in America from the days of William Bradford 
to those of T. S. Eliot. Mr. Lewisohn, not constrained to inclu- 
siveness by the requirements of formal literary history, roams at 
will, now leisurely interpreting an arresting figure or feature, then 
entirely passing over writers of interest presumably only to the 
antiquarian. Claiming originality of interpretation rather than 
research, Mr. Lewisohn’s book is frankly a work of criticism rather 
than scholarship, and must be judged as such. 

In one way this is the most original book in American literary 
criticism, for it is the first analysis of the entire product of Ameri- 
can creative expression by the use of “the organon or method of 
knowledge associated with the venerated name of Sigmund Freud.” 
That the method does not yield convincing inferences and deduc- 
tions is not always the fault of Mr. Freud. Mr. Lewisohn rides 
his theses too hard. Had he accepted Freud less uncritically, his 
analyses of certain figures in American literature might have dis- 
closed greater vision and sharper penetration. 

Thus Mr. Lewisohn finds that Thoreau was “ hopelessly inhibited, 
probably to the point of psychical impotence or else physiologically 
hopelessly undersexed ” and that Whitman was a “homosexual of 
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the most pronounced and aggressive type”—he passes over “A 
Woman Waits for Me.” Moody, a fine poet, was “influenced by a 
powerful mother-fixation.” The popularity of Jack London, espe- 
cially of his The Sea-Wolf, is explained on the ground that, in the 
case of many readers, there is a “satisfaction (through the rela- 
tions of the cruel captain and the delicate lad) of unconscious 
homo-erotic wishes.” Dreiser, too, is influenced by “a strong 
mother fixation ” and consequent “ father hatred.” 

Mr. Lewisohn’s critical pronunciamentos, often categorically ex- 
pressed, are even less convincing. Most of them are not so much 
judgments of the works discussed as confessions of personal pre- 
dilections. We learn that Poe “as a critic does not exist”; that 
“certain parts of Whitman’s work are not less than great; the 
whole is unendurable”; that “ Fayaway [in Melville’s Typee] is 
not beautiful in the memory”; that Moody’s appearance in the 
American theater “helped to put in their dreadful place the 
Bronson Howards and Steele MacKayes and Hernes and Gillettes 
and Clyde Fitches”; that Norris’s novels “no longer belong to 
living literature”; that a liking for Poe is a disclosure of “the 
taste of weary and jaded souls ”; and that those who find it “ almost 
impossible to read three consecutive pages” of Cabell are charac- 
terized by “ rational and virile minds.” One wonders whether Mr. 
Lewisohn has read Herne’s Margaret Fleming, made available by 
Professor Quinn in 1930, whether he has recently reread or, better 
still, witnessed a revival of Moody’s The Great Divide or The Fatth 
Healer, and whether he is aware that Poe is popular reading among 
high-school students. 

If Professor Norman Foerster is right in his belief that there is 
need for a new type of interpreter of American literature, the critic- 
scholar, Mr. Lewisohn’s performance makes clear that the new 
interpreter, while cultivating the refinements of style and the bold- 
ness of original critical opinion, will still have to submit to the 
discipline of objective scholarship. For only sound scholarship can 
produce sound criticism. 


N. BryLuion Facin 
The Johns Hopkins University 





On Being Creative And Other Essays. By Irvine Bassirt. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. Pp. 
xliv + 266. 


Professor Babbitt’s latest volume is compounded of eight essays 
from periodicals and lecture courses, together with an “ Introduc- 
tion” of some thirty pages mainly devoted to a re-statement of the 
principles of “humanism.” The eight essays range in subject from 
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one quarreling with Professor Lowes over the absolute merits of 
Coleridge’s poetry to one in which the author attempts to correct 
the whole western attitude towards the Orient. Followers of Mr. 
Babbitt will look upon the book as another portion of the scripture 
which runs from Literature and the American College through 
Democracy and Leadership and read it reverently, whereas those 
for whom this critic has no appeal are likely to regard it as 
possessing all the vitality of error and all the tediousness of an 
old friend. 

What position should the academic reviewer take? Were this 
volume presented as a work of literary scholarship, it might be 
possible to comment upon its findings, to discuss its method, and to 
evaluate its importance as an objective study. Mr. Babbitt’s 
writings have never pretended to scholarship of this order, and 
though he is vastly erudite, his lack of footnote reference has made 
it impossible to follow him through all the windings and turnings 
of his essays and to ascertain whether he has been fair to the vast 
number of authors he quotes only to condemn and whether he has 
understood their total doctrines. If one can not take Mr. Babbitt’s 
essays as contributions adding to the sum of scholarly knowledge, 
neither can one take them as philosophy in any sense of the term 
which would make comment upon them possible in a specialists’ 
journal, since the author does not pretend to a metaphysic of his 
own, but merely presents a group of ideas gleaned from the wisdom 
of the world out of which he has constructed a cultural doctrine. 
Moreover, his terminology is so inexact that it is impossible to take 
him seriously as a metaphysical or philosophical thinker, and his 
sweeping dismissal of all psychology and his refusal to recognize 
the metaphysical relations of modern scientific theorems render his 
arguments naive. Finally, it is equally uncertain whether one 
should deal with these pronouncements as literary criticism since 
it is the first business of literary criticism to be in sympathetic, 
though candid, relation with the artists concerning whom the 
critic writes, and the most obvious quality in Mr. Babbitt’s writ- 
ings is his deep dislike of almost every writer in the modern world. 

Perhaps the reviewer ought here to cease upon the midnight with 
no pain. But a remark in Mr. Babbitt’s “Introduction” is 
interesting. He finds it necessary to recapitulate the tenets of 
“humanism ”, “ because it has become apparent that it is in certain 
respects in need of further elucidation.” After writing six books 
elucidating humanism, Mr. Babbitt still feels that he is not under- 
stood. Why should this be? Now one can not oppose Mr. Babbitt 
without the risk of bringing upon one the charge of prejudice 
against him. I may as well admit that dogmatism irritates me, but 
at the risk of being thought either a very stupid or a very preju- 
diced person, let me add that I have read Mr. Babbitt’s “ Intro- 
duction” carefully three times and tried honestly to understand 
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it, and that I have still only a hazy idea of what Mr. Babbitt is 
talking about. When I seek the reason for my confused impres- 
sions, I find it in the loose use of general terms and the absence of 
proper paragraph subordination and construction. As I do not 
wish to occupy space here to prove how confused and ill-assorted 
are the various meanings which Mr. Babbitt pours into such general 
terms as “grace,” “will,” “reason,” “nature,” “humanism,” 
“humility ” and the like, changing their meanings as it is con- 
venient to the argument, I must simply beg the candid reader to 
fix in his mind any good working definition of any of these words, 
read Mr. Babbitt’s “ Introduction ”, and see whether he can make 
any agreed on meaning stick for the whole of the discussion. I 
can make nothing of it but confusto in terminis. And when he has 
struggled with Mr. Babbitt’s loose use of general terms, let the 
reader next consider a typical paragraph—the book lies open at 
the one beginning on p. xv and extending to p. xix, as I write—and 
work through it as he would a paragraph in any student composi- 
tion, noting the lack of subordination, and the defects in the unity, 
coherence, and emphasis of the structure. Such writing can have 
little effect upon the creative artists of the present day. 


Howarp MumForp JONES 
University of Michigan 





Toward the Understanding of Shelley. By BENNETT WEAVER. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1932. Pp. xii + 
258 + viii. $2.50. 


The Best of Shelley. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Newman I. Wuitzr. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1932. Pp. xlvi + 532. 


An Analytical Study of Shelley’s Versification. By LovuisE Propst. 
Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1933. Pp. 74. $0.75. 
(University of Iowa Studies.) 


Desire and Restraint in Shelley. By Fuoyp H. Stovaty. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. xi-+- 308. $3.50. 


When Shelley called poets chameleons, taking their color from 
that on which they fed, he did not foresee that critics of the next 
century would try to stop the flux and change which is life and 
try to fix him in one color; he did not foresee that criticism would 
follow the methods of spectroscopy or microspectroscopy ; that any 
critic would study minutely only one of his many colors, ignoring 
those others which at any given moment contribute the major part 
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to the white light of his poetry. Some of our critics see Shelley 
only as a Platonist; some as a Godwinian Necessitarian; one as a 
Newton; and now Dr. Bennett Weaver in his Toward the Under- 
standing of Shelley sees him as a Hebrew. Like Milton, he is 
“ Hebrew in soul.” 

Dr. Weaver finds an auspicious beginning for his thesis in not- 
ing (what Shelley stated in his Defense) that the poet and the 
prophet are akin; and that Shelley, like the Biblical prophets, 
has a passion for reforming the world. But anyone may object 
that all primitive poets were prophets, and that as good a 
parallel could be worked out with Lucretius as with Isaiah or 
Jeremiah. Of course no one doubts that Shelley’s reading of the 
Bible had tremendous influence on his thinking and on his poetry. 
But after reading Brailsford (who tells us that we may regard 
Prometheus Unbound as Godwin’s noblest work), and Professor 
Carl Grabo (who finds Shelley’s avid reading of the scientific 
literature of his day the principal influence upon his mind), and 
now Dr. Weaver, who finds him Hebrew in soul, the sane reader 
must conclude that the truth lies not in these spectroscopic critics, 
but somewhere among them. 

It was necessary for someone to make a systematic study of 
Shelley’s use of Biblical material, and Dr. Weaver has a more than 
adequate background for such a work. He knows his Bible and 
he has poetic feeling. One regrets, however, that he was not a 
little more restrained in his enthusiasm for his thesis; that he did 
not choose his title first, and stick to it. 

A major fault has resulted from his utter neglect of the principle 
of growth in his presentation of Shelley’s mind. The youthful 
Shelley was suspicious of or hostile to nearly everything connected 
with religion. In a dialogue inserted into a note to Queen Mab, 
Falsehood utters this significant remark: “I brought my daughter, 
RELIGION, on earth; she smothered Reason’s babes in their birth.” 
Shelley’s views on forgiveness, redemption, on the position of 
women, and on marriage were never Hebrew. While Mr. Weaver 
quotes at length from the Hssay on Christianity, he mentions The 
Necessity of Atheism only once, and casually. His partial quota- 
tions are often misleading. From a note to Mab he begins, “A 
book is put into our hands when children, called the Bible,” with 
a few lines more, presumably to show that Shelley came early under 
the influence of the Book. But from Mr. Weaver’s quotation the 
novice could not know that the long note is denunciatory of the 
Christian religion, or that in other notes to the same poem Shelley 
wrote: 


The state of society in which we exist is a mixture of feudal savageness 
and imperfect civilization. The narrow and unenlightened morality of the 
Christian religion is an aggravation of these evils. (Note to Mab, v, 189) 

The genius of human happiness must tear every leaf from the accursed 
book of God ere man can read the inscription on his heart. (Ibid.) 
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In the last paragraph of the Essay on Christianity Shelley states 
his belief that Christ abrogates the system of the Jewish law, and 
makes it pretty clear that his admiration of Christ is owing in 
large part to his assumption that Christ “ tramples upon all received 
opinions, .. .” In short, Shelley sees in Christ, as in Milton’s 
Satan, a splendid rebel. 

These old bones have been rattled before, and I should not bring 
them up again except as a reminder that Shelley himself supplied 
antithesis as well as thesis. Mr. Weaver habitually selects out of 
the Scriptures what modern social thought approves and calls it 
Hebrew, ignoring (even though he is sometimes forced to quote) 
the cruel and bloody aspects of the Bible. Even when he quotes 
with admiration a clause such as, “they have been washed in the 
blood of the mediator and redeemer, Time,” he is more impressed 
with the Hebrew echo than with Shelley’s agnostic, perhaps scien- 
tific, innovation, which, to me, indicates the temper of Shelley’s 
mind. It is little more intelligent in our day to portray Shelley 
as a latter-day Hebrew prophet than it was in 1820 to denounce 
him as a devil from hell, or a madman with a maggot in his brain. 

Like other great minds, Shelley borrowed wherever he found 
ideas and images to suit his purpose. Mr. Weaver has shown very 
well Shelley’s borrowing from the Bible. But we should have had 
a clearer understanding of this chameleon, this Ariel, had he made 
it evident that in the Bible, as elsewhere, it was the literature of 
protest and rebellion against the old order which interested this 
romantic perfectibilist, and that much that is reverenced by Chris- 
tian and Jewish sects today was anathema to Shelley. We do not 
clarify the total impression of a genius by concentration upon one 
part of his character. Mr. Weaver would have written a better 
book if the whole had been as sane as his title, or his last paragraph. 

The Best of Shelley is in every way an admirable book. Professor 
White brings to his task a ripe knowledge of Shelley’s work and 
of the entire body of Shelley criticism. He has, most important 
of all, a sane, well balanced point of view. The editor’s thirty-page 
introduction is the best brief survey of Shelley’s development that 
has yet been written. For the convenience of students there is a 
chronological table of events in the poet’s life, showing their rela- 
tion in time to literary and historical events in England, on the 
Continent, and in America. The “Comments, Historical and 
Critical ” in the back of the book inform the reader, not only when 
and where each poem was written, but they reveal what events in 
the poet’s life and what reading are reflected in the poem. For the 
philosophical poems there is a clear analysis of content. When 
critical opinion is sharply divided, Professor White presents the 
notable opinions, and then his own. These notes keep the main 
trend of Shelley’s development very clear and are themselves models 
of lucid exposition. Doubtless some students of Shelley will think 
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that Professor White in his note on Prometheus Unbound, slights 
the importance of Necessitarianism; the present reviewer thinks he 
does not slight it enough. But in such matters there is no pleasing 
everyone. Professor White gives small space to Biblical influences. 
He makes several acknowledgments to Professor Carl Grabo’s A 
Newton Among Poets. 

In addition to the Comments, there is a brief set of “ Annotations 
of Difficult Passages, Words, and Allusions” as well as a glossary 
of proper names. 

The selection of the poems and prose justifies the title. The 
Revolt of Islam is well left out. Queen Mab is included, and rightly, 
for the later Shelley can hardly be understood without study of the 
half-digested and contradictory ideas and systems with which the 
poem teems. Some readers will wish the Ode to Liberty had been 
included and the Mask of Anarchy left out, and that all of Hellas 
might have found room in the book. Among the short lyrics, per- 
haps only The Indian Serenade will be missed. But anyone who 
reads this volume carefully, mature student, undergraduate, or John 
Public, will know the best of Shelley. 

Miss Propst’s analysis of the metre of Shelley’s shorter lyrics 
demonstrates the poet’s skill in the use of substitution of single 
feet, shifts in whole lines, reversal of rising and falling metres, and 
in the use of special feet, such as the spondee. All of the stanzaic 
patterns, with line length and rhyme scheme used by the poet, are 
listed. The study is informative, showing as it does Shelley’s 
habits. It does not pretend to reveal “ the whole secret of Shelley’s 
versification ” but does demonstrate Shelley’s resourcefulness. 

According to Miss Propst, Shelley used chiefly rising rhythm; 
he used iambic pentameter most, iambic tetrameter almost as much. 
In this he, of course, is conventional. The study further reveals 
that Shelley used trisyllabic substitution so much that anapaestic 
is often considered his most characteristic metre. Contrary to the 
general practice, he made free substitution in the second foot of a 
verse, and free use of inverted feet. More interesting is the section 
devoted to the study of pauses, enjambement, and the melodic 
effects, including refrain. The seventy-four-page booklet concludes 
with tables of metres and stanzaic patterns used by Shelley. While 
the study is rather formal, perhaps necessarily so, Dr. Propst has 
done a competent piece of work. 

The aim of Mr. Stovall’s study has been “ to present a consecutive 
account of Shelley’s development, as a thinker, a poet, and a 
responsible member of society, from the attitude of revolt, through 
conflict and suffering, to the attitude of compromise in his rela- 
tions with the world and his own soul . . . and to portray him, 
not merely as a dreamer and a romantic poet of idealism, but as 
an earnest and perplexed citizen of the actual world... .” The 
book is divided into three parts: “The Enthusiast,” covering 
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roughly the years 1810 to 1814 when Shelley sought to reform 
the world; “The Combatant,” the period of dominant egoism, 
from 1814 to 1818; “The Sufferer,” 1818 to 1822, the Italian 
period, when the desire for achievement in poetry was the 
dominant motive. Professor Stovall emphasizes in this period the 
poet’s suffering through realization of the hopelessness of reform- 
ing the world, through loss of faith in his own power to interest 
the world, and through failure to find lasting satisfaction in love. 
He does not admit that this period in the poet’s life is one of con- 
tinued escape into subjectivity and metaphysics. Instead he 
stresses Shelley’s striving for an objective view of the actual world. 

The book is carefully planned, good tempered throughout, and 
reveals a close knowledge of Shelley’s work and of the corpus of 
Shelley criticism. Unlike some of the biographers and psycholo- 
gists, Professor Stovall believes that “ Shelley’s radical ideas were 
not the result of parental unkindness, or of persecution at Eton 
or of injury at Oxford.” He finds Shelley’s radicalism the result of 
ideas which early came to his mind, the truth of which he sought 
by reason to weigh and establish or reject, and “when he had 
extended his questioning beyond his own mind, ... he found 
himself treated with contumely and persecuted as a criminal.” 
Unlike Professor Grabo, whose A Newton among the Poets is 
nowhere mentioned, Professor Stovall takes little stock in Shelley’s 
scientific study. “His mind was the opposite of scientific; in 
many ways it was medieval rather than modern. He was inclined 
first to formulate settled opinions and afterwards, as a disputant 
rather than as a searcher after truth, to set up reasons in support 
of them.” 

The book does present a well ordered account of Shelley’s develop- 
ment, but with the emphasis on the perplexed citizen, rather than 
on the poet. It is reasonably brief, and since it nowhere departs 
radically from the main trend of Shelley criticism it may be taken 
as a reliable digest of a vast amount of complicated data. One 
feels, however, that Professor Stovall is more interested in the man 
than in his poetry; in fact, that he does not rate Shelley very high 
as a poet. “ At the age of thirty, though he had done much, he 
had only completed his apprenticeship to poetry; he had but 
learned the great lessons of self-knowledge and self-control, and 
he was yet only half educated in the deep lore of the human soul. 
. . . If he had lived and continued to develop as before, it is 
conceivable that he would have earned a place in literary history 
beside Milton. ...” Or, perhaps his spirit had already “ burned 
itself out.” In short, an interesting though imperfect personality, 
but an unimportant poet. The book does not, as the publisher’s 
notice promises, “ enhance one’s appreciation of Shelley’s poetry.” 
Possibly the dichotomy of the title should warn one not to expect 
that. While there has been too much both of abuse and of rhapsodic 
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praise of Shelley’s poetry, Professor Stovall seems unnecessarily 
cautious in promising to portray him “not merely as a dreamer 
and a romantic poet of idealism.” 


MELVIN T. SOLVE 
University of Arizona 





Contributions to a Milton Bibliography (1800-1930). By Harris 
FRANCIS FLetcHer. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1931. Pp. 166. $1.50. (University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, XVI, 1.) 


This is an excellent addition to D. H. Stevens’ Reference Guide 
to Milton. A considerable amount of material omitted by Stevens 
is here described ; besides which, the years 1928-1930 are added to 
the survey. The author gives a welcome promise of publishing a 
new list every five years. He certainly deserves both congratula- 
tions and thanks, as in the present abundant, and even exaggerated 
output, a guide like this is highly necessary. 

Fletcher continues Stevens’ practice of adding his own comments 
to his description of many of the items listed. I have found these 
comments less irritating than Stevens’. I think they show greater 
fairness and sounder judgment. Yet sometimes they are as vigorous 
as Stevens’, as where C. H. Barnes’ Milton and Modern Science is 
described as “fantastic and worthless.” But I am not sure that 
I agree with the principle at all in a work of this kind. Instead of 
abridged reviews, too short for Fletcher to give us the reasons for 
his statements, I should prefer more description and analysis. An 
excellent practice which Fletcher frequently follows, is to give a 
few essential sentences from the text listed. Yet Fletcher’s own 
judgments are generally interesting and must be very useful to 
young students, as giving them a much needed lead. Perhaps it 
would be preferable to issue the comments separately. 

I regret that Fletcher has not given a number to each of his 
items, as Stevens had done. It makes references much easier, as 
Fletcher himself proves by his perpetual references to, e. g., 
Stevens 2604, etc. The index is extremely incomplete, which is 
surprising, as I have not been able to discover a principle by which 
items mentioned in the book should not be listed in the index. 
Surely perhaps the greatest value of such a work to the user is in 
a complete index. (EK. g.: Ainsworth, Blunden, Burdett. omitted ; 
G. R. Elliott and Saurat incomplete). 

I have been unable to discover, either in Stevens or in Fletcher, 
references to the Year's Work in English Studies, an annual pub- 
lication which has the very highest prestige, at least in Europe, 
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and in which all the important works on Milton are regularly 
reviewed by the best English professors. 

I do not quite dare to believe that it is Fletcher’s aim to list every 
published reference to Milton; and yet here again I fail to see the 
principle on which some articles or reviews are omitted when 
others obviously not more important are listed. And is it necessary 
or useful to have a complete list? For instance, dozens of reviews 
or articles on my own work on Milton are not included in this list ; 
and indeed I would not wish them all to be included, as most of 
them are futile; but on the other hand, many are included which 
seem to me even more futile. Fletcher ought to think out whether 
he wishes to give a selection only, and then on what principles he 
selects; and perhaps in his introduction to the next list, he would 
explain his practice. This is a general problem of bibliography, 
and a most vexed one. I suppose that the only really scientific 
principle is to list everything. But the consequences of that are 
rather appalling, for the recent or present periods, as we are then 
committed not only to preserve, since they are preserved in any case, 
but to draw the students’ attention to writings that had better be 
forgotten. Fletcher goes so far as to list typewritten and unpub- 
lished dissertations on Milton. Certainly some such may be very 
important. But then why not list also lectures on Milton? Where 
is one to end? Someone ought to work out the ethics of biblio- 
graphy. 

No doubt many errors will be found and corrected. May I point 
out that Louis Reynaud’s book (p. 119) is entitled: Le Romantisme 
and not Le Romanticisme (a non-existent French word) and that 
E. P. Legouis, mentioned on p. 125 is not Professor Legouis of the 
Sorbonne, as suggested, but his son. Such errors are almost inevit- 
able; and it would be quite unfair to blame them too seriously. 

In spite of all this, we all owe thanks and congratulations to 
Professor Fletcher; and I am sure that the collaboration of all 
Milton students, for which he appeals in his preface, will be forth- 
coming to him. He gives us a hope that perhaps by 1935, Stevens’ 
Reference Guide to Milton, the present Contributions and the 
Addenda by then gathered may all be thrown together into a 
single list. That would indeed by most welcome, and the various 
faults which this and other reviews have pointed out could then 
easily be amended. Indeed it is with a bad conscience that such 
faults are mentioned, as every critic must feel that he would 
probably have committed worse faults himself on a task of such 
magnitude. 

DENIs SAURAT 


King’s College, London 
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Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen. Realistik des Spit- 
mittelalters, Band 3: Heinrich Wittenwilers Ring. Hrsg. von 
EpMUND WIESSNER. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam jun., 1931. 
345 Seiten. 


Ks gehorte immerhin Mut dazu, in die neue Monumental-Ausgabe 
der Deutschen Literatur auch Wittenweilers Ring aufzunehmen und 
ihn so, wie Wiessner in seiner Hinfiihrung (S. 5) ausdriicklich 
bemerkt, “ weiteren Kreisen der deutschen Leserschaft zuginglich ” 
zu machen. Noch immer vermdgen Manner, denen ein Urteil sehr 
wohl zusteht, darin nichts als “ gemiitlose Kotmalerei ” zu erkennen, 
die freilich “ ganz vereinzelt ” dastinde (Otto von Greyerz, Merker- 
Stammlers Reallexikon, 111, 232). Und doch haben die Heraus- 
geber gewiss keinen Augenblick geschwankt, denn es lasst sich 
schlechterdings keine Geschichte der dérperlichen Dichtung, des 
Lehrgedichts, des komischen Epos, der Parodie usw. denken, die 
sich mit diesem Werke des beginnenden 15. Jahrhunderts nicht 
griindlich auseinanderzusetzen hatte — ganz zu schweigen von 
seiner Bedeutung fiir Sittengeschichte, Volkskunde u. 4. Von 
einem “ deutschen Rabelais ” zu sprechen, wie es Singer wenn auch 
mit Vorbehalt tut, mag misslich sein, das Ganze méchte denn gar 
zu “deutsch” anmuten. Dass aber ein ganz ungewohnlicher Wert 
vorliegt, dessen sich der Erfahrene nunmehr bequem bemachtigen 
kann, leidet kaum noch Zweifel. 

Das Merkwiirdige ist, dass dieser Wert bisher so gut wie ver- 
schollen war. Eine Ausgabe im Literarischen Verein, besorgt von 
Ludwig Bechstein, Stuttgart, 1851, eine Dissertation, ein paar 
gelehrte Abhandlungen, ein paar Seiten hie und da in umfassen- 
deren Werken, das ist alles. Die Hauptarbeit an der Erschliessung 
des Werkes, sowohl im sprachlichen wie im eigentlich literarhistor- 
ischen und erst recht geistesgeschichtlichen Belange, bleibt noch zu 
tun, und die hat Wiessner, durch seine Vorstudien bei weitem der 
Berufenste dazu, durch die vorliegende Ausgabe in dankenswertester 
Weise angebahnt. Er selber verspricht uns (S. 344) eingehende 
Untersuchungen zu den Sprach-, Laut- und Wortformen, zu Vers- 
und Reimtechnik, zum Stil sowie zur literarischen wie historischen 
Vor- und Umwelt der Dichtung, iiberdies einen fortlaufenden 
Kommentar. Die Ausgabe beschrinkt sich dementsprechend auf 
einen bereinigten Abdruck des Textes auf Grund dreifacher Kol- 
lationierung der einzigen, seinerzeit von Bechstein in Meiningen 
entdeckten Handschrift, die samt ihren zu erschliessenden Schick- 
salen im Rechenschaftsbericht (S. 340-45) sorgfaltig beschrieben 
wird. Die Lesarten verbuchen auch offenbare Schreibfehler. Die 
Hinfiihrung (S. 5-15) bringt in mustergiiltiger Zusammenfassung, 
was der Leser zu forderlicher Lektiire iiberschauen muss: Anlage 
und Aufbau, sowie literarhistorische Stellung der Dichtung, Persén- 
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lichkeit und Stil des Dichters; daran anschliessend die Literatur 
(S. 15 f). Die “ Worterklarungen ” (S. 331-39) sind leider sehr 
knapp ausgefallen. (Eine hiibsche Nachlese bietet Alfred Gotze, 
Lbl. f. germ. u. rom. Phil., 53 [1932], 297.) Gewiss kennt Wiessner 
die Anekdote von Moriz Haupt, der bei ahnlichem Anlass bemerkt 
haben soll: “Wie soll ich denn wissen, was die Leute nicht 
verstehen ? ” 


H. W. NorpMEYER 
New York University 





Arthur Schnitzler. By Sou Liptzin. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1932. 275 pp. 


Perhaps it speaks well for Professor Liptzin as a safe teacher 
of the young that he does not know the difference between a 
coquette and a cocotte (p. 239, the seduced girl says “The only 
thing left for me is to become a coquette ”—not a misprint since 
the word is employed four or five times in the same way on suc- 
ceeding pages). But it is a sad symbol of his inability to appreciate 
Schnitzler in whose works the nuance is everything. The jacket 
blurb calls this “the first book in English on Vienna’s leading 
literary figure,” and it seems a pity that it had to be filled so largely 
with prosy summaries of plots, which will serve effectively to dis- 
courage from reading Schnitzler anyone who does not already know 
what charm this artist can lend to trite or melodramatic situations. 
This retelling of plots seems a particularly poor way of intro- 
ducing Schnitzler to American readers in view of the fact that 
comparatively speaking many of his works are available in trans- 
lation. On the one occasion where Mr. Liptzin discusses his au- 
thor’s literary power and presents as proof (in his own transla- 
tion) a scene from The Lonely Way, he writes, (p. 126) “To 
where will this longing lead you?” (Italics mine: Wohin wird sie 
dich fiihren?) Worst of all Mr. Liptzin misses the point on numer- 
ous occasions, for example in his retelling of Litteratur and Die 
Frau des Weisen. In his discussion of Reigen he makes of Schnitz- 
ler a platitudinous moralist. 

Professor Liptzin’s contribution lies in the chapters which deline- 
ate the gradual growth of a drama through the various outlines 
and versions which he found in the author’s unpublished writings. 
Here we are permitted to see a dramatist at work and to get an 
intimate view of the creative process. We learn, and at first glance 
this seems a bit paradoxical, that Schnitzler, the creator of the 
frivolous Anatol and das siisze Madel, was an extremely painstak- 
ing, not to say pedantic, laborer in the composition of his works, 
recasting and rewriting with an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
These chapters make interesting reading. 
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About one third of Professor Liptzin’s book was previously pub- 
lished in the German Quarterly (parts of chapters I and II), The 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology (chapter VI), The 
Publications of the Modern Language Association (chapter VIII), 
and The Philological Quarterly (chapter IX), but the author 
makes no acknowledgement. In fact, the book is without any 
documentation whatever, without an index, and without a preface 
telling anything of the “personal friendship with Schnitzler ” 
mentioned on the jacket. The numerous errors in the dates of 
publication and other slips cause one to wonder as to how close 
Professor Liptzin stood to Schnitzler. 

Professor Liptzin gives as the date of publication of Sterben 
1892 (pages 11 and 13); it was published in Neue deutsche 
Rundschau in 1894 and in book form in 1895. Liebelei is men- 
tioned as published in 1894 (p. 13) instead of 1896, Anatol, in 
1889 and 1890 (p. 13) instead of late in 1892, with date 1893 on 
the title page. He says of Schnitzler (p. 3) “Some of his poems 
and tales are signed ‘Anatol’.” Only his poems, not his tales, were 
thus signed. Furthermore (p. 175) “Then (Schnitzler) devoted 
additional years to specializing in psychiatry,” while as a matter 
of fact he became his father’s assistant in laryngology ; he reviewed 
books on psychiatry. Whatever else one may say about Heinrich 
Bermann, to call him a “ well-mannered hero” (p. 5) is going 
decidedly too far. Freiwild is not “intended as a polemic against 
the custom of dueling” (p. 15); Schnitzler was not opposed to 
dueling as such, but was against “ Duellzwang”; secondly it was 
not intended as a polemic at all. 

The book is not free from misprints (or are some of them Ger- 
manisms?) as for example “orgie” (p. 229). Despite some well 
done passages, the work in its entirety gives the impression of a 
book hurriedly rushed into print. 

A. E. ZUCKER 

University of Maryland 





English Devotional Literature (Prose) 1600-1640. By HELEN C. 
Waitt. University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, Number 29. Madison: 1931. Pp. 307. 


The widespread interest aroused by the distinguished volumes of 
the Abbé Brémond on French devotional literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries has inspired in many readers a wish that 
someone would undertake a survey of similar books in England. 
The task of exploring this unvisited region has been accomplished 
by Miss White, who has presented her results in an excellent study. 
She has not discovered any neglected masterpieces; it appears that, 
with the exception of the works of Andrews, Donne, Baxter, and 
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Taylor, England did not produce any such really great devotional 
literature as did France during the same period. But this fact is 
in itself one of major importance to the historian, and raises a 
multitude of interesting questions regarding the development of 
religious feeling among the masses in the Anglican church up to 
1660. As Miss White says, the book of devotion “ concentrates its 
resources on the realization of that pattern of life which all 
religious effort strives to commend and to the exploration and the 
appropriation of those values which religion seeks to vindicate and 
to propagate.” Now, the general impression received from Miss 
White’s account is that the authors of English devotional literature 
before Baxter and Taylor were stern, sombre, harsh, and predesti- 
narian—in short, imbued with the spirit of Calvinism. The traces 
of Renaissance humanism are not visible in them, as in the heroes 
and heroines of Brémond’s charming volume on Devout Humanism. 
It is not only that one misses the spiritual joy, the adoration of the 
Virgin and the saints, and all the other imaginative resources of 
Roman Catholic devotion; but the spirit of Anglicanism as we 
have come to know it and as it was even then expressed in other 
forms of literature—the spirit of Hooker, or of George Herbert—is 
absent from these books of devotion, some of which went into dozens 
of editions and regulated the religious life of England. It is only 
in her discussion of the works of Jeremy Taylor, with which she 
closes her volume, that Miss White ventures to speak of “ devout 
humanism ” in any English devotional work. Do we not have here 
an illuminating commentary on the futility of Laud, on party 
feeling in church and state, on the gradual emergence of the 
English people from the shadow of Calvinism? At any rate, these 
speculations may serve to illustrate how this careful study of a 
minor genre raises questions of large consequence and places 
familiar subjects in a new and interesting light. 

The thoroughness and system with which Miss White has made 
her survey would seem to justify her belief that she has not missed 
anything of consequence. She has explored also the survivals of 
pre-Reformation devotional literature and, most interestingly, the 
adaptation to English Protestant uses of Roman Catholic treatises, 
especially French and Spanish. The original English products she 
analyzes in a series of chapters devoted to “Types,” “ Methods,” 
“ Controlling Ideas,” and “Temper and Style.” Her monograph 
is at the same time a bibliographical guide, a descriptive history, 
and an interpretation, of the genre she has chosen to study. 


Lovtis I. BrEpvoLp 


Uniwwersity of Michigan 
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[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


BourVhonne, P.—George Eliot: Essai de 
Biographie Intellectuelle et Morale 1819- 
1854. Influences anglais et étrangéres. Paris: 
Champion, 1933. Pp. 216. (Bib. de la 
RLC., 88.) 


Braasch, Theodor.—Vollstindiges Wéorter- 
buch zur sog. Caedmonschen Genesis. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1933. Pp. viii + 158. M. 10. 
(Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 76.) 


Bronté, Charlotte.— Legends of Angria. 
Compiled from the Early Writings of Char- 
lotte Bronté. By Fannie E. Ratchford with 
the collaboration of W. C. De Vane. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1933. Pp. xviii 
+ 332. $3.50. 


Campbell, Killis—The Mind of Poe and 
Other Studies. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1933. Pp. x + 242. $2.50. 


Chapman, J. A.—Papers on Shakespeare: 
I. Hamlet. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1932. Pp. iv+ 40. $0.60. 


Chambers, R. W., Forster, Max, and 
Flower, Robin.— Chapters on the Exeter 
Book. London: Perey Lund, Humphries for 
the Dean and Chapter of Exeter Cathedral, 
1933. Pp. xii+ 96. £10. 10s. 


Dubslaff, Friedrich—Die Sprachform der 
Lyrik Christina Rossettis. Halle (Saale) : 
Niemeyer, 1933. Pp. vi+96. RM. 4.40. 
(Studien zur  Englischen Philologie, 
LXXVII.) 


_Glicksberg, C. I—Walt Whitman and the 
Civil War. Philadelphia: 1933. Pp. xii + 
204. (U. of Pennsylvania diss.) 


Gohler, Theodor.—Lautlehre der ae. Hex- 
ameron-Homilie des Abtes Allfric. Weida i. 
Thir.: Thomas & Hubert, 1933. Pp. 184. 
(Miinchen diss.) 


de la Harpe, Jacqueline—Le Journal des 
Savantes et la Renommée de Pope en France 
au XVIIIe Siécle. Berkeley: Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1933. Pp. iv + 173-216. $0.60. 
(U. of California Pub. in Modern Philology, 
Vol. 16, No. 2.) 


_Holthausen, F.— Altenglisches etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch. 4. Lieferung. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1933. Pp. 241-320. M. 3. 
(Germanische Bibliothek, IV. Reihe: Wérter- 
biicher. 7.) 


Jespersen, Otto.—The System of Grammar. 
London: Allen and Unwin; Copenhagen: 
Levin and Munksgaard, 1933. Pp. 48. 


Jorgenson, Theodore.— History of Nor- 
wegian Literature. New York: Macmillan, 
1933. Pp. xiv + 562. $5.00. 





Plimpton, G. A—The Education of Shake- 
speare. London and New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1933. Pp. viii + 142. $2.00. 


Reade, A. L. — Johnsonian Gleanings: 
Part VI. The Doctor’s Life 1735-1740. Lon- 
don: Perey Lund, Humphries, 1933. Pp. xii 
+ 224. 25s. 

Singer, G. F.—The Epistolary Novel: 
Its Origin, Development, Decline, and Resid- 
uary Influence. Philadelphia: 1933. Pp. x 
+ 266. (U. of Pennsylvania diss.) 

Weyand, Herbert—Der Englische Kriegs- 
roman (Strukturprobleme). Bonn: Han- 
stein, 1933. Pp. 82+ ii. M. 4.20. (Bonner 
Studien zur Englischen Philologie, Heft 
XVIII.) 


GERMAN 


Accolti-Egg, Matilde.— Gottfried Keller. 
Studio eritico. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1931. 
x + 405 pp. L. 40. 

Alexis, Willibald.—Willibald-Alexis-Bund. 
Jahrbuch 1929/1931. Im Auftrag des Vor- 
standes hrsg. von Max Ewert u. Felix Hassel- 
berg. Privatdruck. Berlin-Friedenau : 
Willibald-Alexis-Bund, 1932. 65 pp. 

Bing, Siegmund.— Jakob Wassermann. 
Weg und Werk des Dichters. Erweiterte 
Ausg. (Mit 16 Bildern u. Hs. Proben). 
Berlin: Fischer, 1933. vii, 296 pp. M. 6.50. 


Bottacchiari, R.— Il dramma di Federico 
Schiller. Messina: G. Principato, 1930. 180 
pp. L. 10. 

Brinkmann, Hennig.— Anfiinge des mo- 
dernen Dramas in Deutschland. Versuch 
iiber die Beziehungen zwischen Drama und 
Biirgertum im 16. Jh. [Jenaer Germanis- 
tische Forschungen. H. 22]. Jena: From- 
mann, 1933. 62 pp. M. 3. 


Dauthendey, Max.— Ein Herz im Liirm 
der Welt. Briefe an Freunde. Miinchen: 
Albert Langen, 1933. 228 pp. M. 5.50. 


Deutsche Commission. Bericht iiber das 
Handschriften-Archiv. Berlin: Preuss. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 1932. 6 pp. 4°. 

Dornseiff, Franz.— Der deutsche Wort- 
schatz synonymisch geordnet (4 Liefer- 
ungen). Lfg. 1. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1933. 
63, viii, 95 pp., 6 leaves, 4°. M. 3. 

Eberl, Hans.—Wilhelm von Humboldt und 
die deutsche Klassik. [Schriftenreihe der 
Tafel]. Berlin: Die Runde, 1933. 68 pp. 
M. 1.50. 

Errante, V.—Rilke. Storia di un’anima e 
di una poesia. Milano: Ediz. “ Alpes,” 1930. 
xxii+ 407 pp. L. 25. (Opere di R. M. 
Rilke, no. 6.) 

Fabricius, Hans.— Schiller als Kampf- 
genosse Hitlers. Nationalsozialismus in 
Schillers Dramen. Bayreuth: N. 8S. Kultur- 
Verlag, 1932. 121 pp. M. 2. 


Ferrari, 0.— Wolfango Goethe nel Tren- 
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tino. Dal “ Viaggio ” e dalle lettere. Trento: 
“ Trentino,” 1931. 15 pp. (Quaderno della 
rivista “ Trentino,” ni. 4-6.) 

Fischer, Walter.—Der stollige Strophenbau 
im Minnesang. Diss. Géttingen. Halle: E. 
Klinz, 1932. 87 pp. 

Frings, Theodor.— Sprache und Siedlung 
im mitteldeutschen Osten. Mit 10 Karten. 
[Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen d. Siichs. 
Akad. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig. Philol.-hist. K1. 
Bd. 84, 1932, H. 6]. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1932. 
35 pp. M. 2.25. 

Funke, Uirich.—Enthalten die deutschen 
Mirchen Reste der germanischen Gitter- 
lehre? Diss. Bonn: 1932. 85 pp. 


Gartelmann, H.—Zu Lessings Dramaturgie. 
Begriindung einer neuen Auffassung iiber das 
Drama. Dresden: Pierson, 1932. 68 pp. 
M. 1.20. 


Hiibner, Arthur.—Goethe und die deutsche 
Sprache. [Schriften zur politischen Bildung, 
Reihe 8, H. 11 = Friedr. Mann’s piidagogi- 
sches Magazin, H. 1369]. Langensalza: 
Beyer, 1933. 22 pp. 60 Pf. 


Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiete der germanischen Philologie. 
Hrsg. von des Ges. f. deutsche Philologie in 
Berlin. N. F. Bd. 10. Bibliographie 1930. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1933. vi, 297 pp. M. 19. 


Jessen, Myra Richards. — Goethe als 
Kritiker der Lyrik. Beitriige zu seiner 
Asthetik und seiner Theorie. Diss. Bryn 
Mawr: 1932. 175 pp. 


Kath, Lydia.—Persinlichkeit und Dichtung 
des jungen Wilhelm Raabe im Hinblick auf 
seine Frauengestalten. Diss. Frankfurt: 
1932. 103 pp. 


Kloépzig, Walther.— Geschichte der deut- 
schen Literatur nach Entwicklungsperioden. 
[Reclams Universal-Bibl. Nr. 7200/02]. Leip- 
zig: Reclam [1933]. 212 pp. M. 1.05. 

Leiprecht, Albert—Der Vorwurf der ger- 
manischen Treulosigkeit in der antiken Lite- 
ratur. Diss. Wéirzburg: Mayr, 1932. viii, 
74 pp. 

Lorenz, Hans.—Hermann Hettners Schrift: 
“Das moderne Drama” (1852). Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte der deutschen Drama- 


turgie. Diss. Heidelberg: Heidelberger 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1932. 133 pp. 

Magnino, Bianca. — Federico Schiller. 
Roma: A. F. Formfggini, 1929. 101 pp. 


(Profili, no. 108.) 
Maione, I—Contemporanei di Germania. 


Dehmel, T. Mann, Rilke, Hofmannsthal, 
George. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1931. 354 
pp. L. 26. (Letterature moderne, no. 23.) 

Matz, Werner.—Die altdeutschen Glau- 


bensbekenntnisse seit Honorius Augustodu- 
nensis. Mit einem Abdruck des Heidelberger 
Bekenntnisses. Diss. Halle. Giessen: v. 
Miinchow, 1932. 65 pp. 





Mazzucchetti, Lavinia.—La vita di Goethe 
seguita nell’epistolario, a cura di Mi- 
lano: Sperling e Kupfer, 1932. 331 pp. L. 30. 

Meyer, Annelies.— Die héfische Lebens- 
form in der Welt Jean Pauls. [Neue For- 
schung. Arbeiten zur Geistesgeschichte der 
germ. u. roman. Vélker. 18.]. Berlin: 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1933. 121 pp. M. 4.80. 


Milano, P.—Lessing. Roma: A. F. For- 
miggini, 1930. 96 pp. (Profili, no. 111.) 

Naumann, Heinr.—Das Ludwigslied und 
die verwandten lateinischen Gedichte. Diss. 
Halle: Klinz, 1932. vii, 92 pp. 

Oberschall, Albin.—Die Sprachgebiete der 
Tschechoslowakei. Teplite-Schénau: Bund 
der Deutschen in Béhmen, 1932. 24 pp. 4°. 
Ké, 5. 

Olivero, F.—Rainer Maria Rilke. Torino: 
Fratelli Treves, 1929. 347 pp. L. 20. 
Rainer Maria Rilke. A study in 
poetry and mysticism. Cambridge: W. Heffer 
and Sons, 1931. 301 pp. 7sh. 6d. 


Péschel, Karl.—Die elsiissische Lyrik des 
19. Jahrhunderts in ihrer Abhiingigkeit von 
den literarischen Strémungen in Deutsch- 
land. [Schriften des Wissenschaftlichen In- 
stituts der Elsass-Lothringer im Reich an 
der Univ. Frankfurt. N. F. Nr. 6]. Frank- 
furt a. M.: 1932. xx, 152 pp. M. 5.50. 


Reinhold, Fedor.—Die norddeutsche Heide 
als Gegenstand der Dichtung bei Anette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff, Theodor Storm und Her- 
mann Lins. Diss. Leipzig. Stollberg i. E.: 
Keller, 1932. 141, v pp. 

Reitz, Gertrud.—Die Gestalt des Mittlers 
in Goethes Dichtung. [Frankfurter Quellen 
und Forschungen zur germ. u. rom. Phi- 
lologie, H. 3]. Frankfurt a. M.: Diesterweg, 
1932. viii, 111 pp. M. 3.20. 

Rigobon, Marcella.—II teatro e la latinita 
di Hrotsvitha. Padova: Casa edit. “ Cedam ” 
A. Milani, 1932. xii + 42 pp. L. 7. (Pubblica- 
zioni delle facolta di lettere e filosofia della 
r. Universita di Padova, no. 2.) 


Scheuffler, Gottlieb.—Probleme der Theater- 
kritik. Diss. Erfurt (Teildruck). Erfurt: 
Ohlenroth, 1932. 111 pp. 

Schimming, Wolfgang.— Ludwig Bornes 
Theaterkritik. Diss. KéIn, 1930. Emsdetten: 
Lechte, 1932. 206 pp. M. 4.50. 


Schmitt, Fritz—Heinrich Heine als Gegen- 
stand der literarischen Kritik. Diss. Miin- 
chen, 1930. Miinchen-Feldafing: Verl. Carl, 
1932. 74 pp. M. 2.30. 

Schramm Erich.—Goethes religiése Deu- 
tung der Musik [Der neue religiése Mensch]. 
Mainz: Verl. Freie Religion, 1932. 16 pp. 
30 Pf. 

Schulz, Ada.—Georg Forster. Studien zur 
Quellengeschichte der Romantik. Diss. K6In. 
Heppenheim, Bergstr.: Otto, 1932. 63 pp. 


Schweizer, Ernst.—Das Groteske und das 
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Drama Frank Wedekinds. Diss. Tiibingen 
1929. Kassel: Pitan [1932]. 83 pp. 


Sertorius, Lili.— Literarisches Schaffen 
und Volkstum in Flandern (1890-1930). 
{Schriften des Politischer Kollegs]. Berlin: 
“Das Deutsche Volk” [1932]. vii, 108 pp. 
M. 3.60. 

Thurn und Taxis-Hohenlohe, Fiirstin 
Marie von.—Erinnerungen an Reiner Maria 
Rilke. (Deutsche Ausg. von G. H. Blokesch). 
[Schriften der Corona. 1]. Miinchen: Olden- 
bourg [1932]. 101 pp. M. 4. 

Tiemann, Heinrich.—Die heroisch-galanten 
Romane August Bohses als Ausdruck der 
seelischen Entwicklung in der Generation 
1680 bis 1710. Diss. Kiel. Quakenbriick: 
Kleinert, 1932. 128 pp. 


Treichel, Ernst.— Die Sprache des evan- 
gelischen Kirchenliedes in der Aufklirungs- 
zeit. Diss. Greifswald: Adler, 1932. 93 pp. 


Treptow, Alfred.—‘ Erkennen.” Versuch 
einer Deutung der Grundidee in Goethes 
“Urfaust” und Clemens Brentanos “ Ro- 
manzen vom Rosenkranz.” Diss. Kénigs- 
berg: Escher, 1932. ix, 124 pp. 


Waffenschmidt, Heinrich. — Symbolische 
Kunst in den Romanen Theodor Fontanes. 
Diss. Frankfurt: 1932. 118 pp. 


Waibel, Paul—Die Mundarten im rechts- 
rheinischen Bereich des ehemaligen Fiirst- 
bistums Speyer. Mit einer thersichtskarte 
und einer Mundartenkarte. Diss. Heidel- 
berg: 1932. 168 pp. 

Walzel, Oskar. — Goethes Allseitigkeit. 
[S.-A. aus Literaturwiss. Jbch., Bd. 7]. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1932. 64 pp. M. 1.40. 


Wassermann, Jakob.—Selbstbetrachtungen. 
Berlin: Fischer, 1933. 109 pp. M. 3.50. 


Weder, Herbert.—Die Stimmungskunst in 
Max Halbes Gegenwartsdramen (unter be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung Ibsens). Ein 
Beitrag zur Theorie und Geschichte des 
Dramas um 1900. Diss. Halle, 1931. Wiire- 
burg: Werkbund-Druckerei [1932]. 105 pp. 


Weil, Edgar.— Alexander von Sternberg 
(Peter Alexander Frh. von Ungern-Stern- 
berg). Ein Beitrag zur Literatur- u. Kultur- 
geschichte des 19. Jh. [Germanische Studien. 
H. 130]. Berlin: Ebering, 1932. 148 pp. 
M. 6.80. 

Wendland, Ulrich—Die Theoretiker und 
Theorien der sogenaunten galanten Stil- 
epoche und die deutsche Sprache. Ein Beitrag 
zur Erkenntis der Sprachreformbestrebungen 
vor Gottsched. Diss. Greifswald: 1930. 
xxxi, 234 pp. 

Wesche, Heinrich—Das Heidentum in der 
althochdeutschen Sprache. 1. T.: Die Kult- 
stiitte. Diss. Géttingen: 1932. 45 pp. 


Weyden, Josef.—Eduard von Schenk, ein 
bayrischer Dichter und Staatsmann. [Deut- 
sche Quellen u. Studien, Bd. 10]. Graz: 
Wiichter-Verl. 1932. 254, exxvii pp. M. 13.35. 





Witt, Karl—Erlebnis und Gestalt in den 
Dichtungen Hermann Conradis. Eine Stil- 
untersuchung. Diss. Kiel: Jensen, 1932. 
133 pp. 


Zwick, M. G.—Berthold Auerbachs sozial- 
politischer und ethischer Liberalismus. Nach 
seinen Schriften dargestellt. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1933. xv, 124 pp. M. 6.60. 


FRENCH 


Aurenche, L.—Les Origines vivaroises de 
P. Bourget. Paris: Plon, 1932. 73 pp. 

Bach-Sisley et Grosclaude.—Anthologie du 
salon des poétes de Lyon et du Sud-Est. 
Préface de M. Herriot. Lyons: Camus, 1932. 
385 pp. 

Bement, N. S.—Some phonological, ortho- 
graphical, and syntactical aspects of the 
persistence of the Fr. pres. subjunctive end- 
ings -ons and -ez. Reprinted from Papers 
of the Michigan Acad. of Science, etc., XVIII. 
1933. 20 pp. 

Berry, A.—Lais de Gascogne. 
Firmin-Didot, 1933. 186 pp. Fr. 15. 

Boas, G.—The Happy Beast in Fr. Thought 
of the Seventeenth Century. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. viii + 159 pp. 
$2.00. 

Carco, Fr.—P. Bourget. Paris: Alcan, 
1932. 115 pp. 

Catalogue des imprimés de la Bibl. Nat. T. 
116: Mita-Mollwo. Paris: Impr. nat., 1932. 
1138 cols. 

Corneille. — Polyeucte, éd. M. Heulluy. 
Paris: Delagrave, 1933. 128 pp. 

Dedeck-Héry, Ernestine. — J.-J.Rousseau 
et le projet de constitution pour la Corse. 
U. of Penn. diss. Philadelphia: 1932. 113 pp. 

Deffoux, L.—Les Derniers jours de Villiers 
de l’Isle-Adam. Paris: J. Bernard, 1930. 
78 pp. 

Du Bellay.—(Euvres poétiques. VI, éd. 
crit. par H. Chamard. 2 vol. Paris: Droz, 
1931. xxxiv-+ 450 pp. Fr. 50. (Soc. des 
textes fr. m.) 

Fawtier, R.—La Chanson de Roland. 
Paris: Boceard, 1933. 215 pp. Fr. 15. 

Golenistscheff-Koutouzoff, Elie—L’histoire 
de Griselidis en France au XIVe et au XVe 
siécle. Paris: E. Droz, 1933. 291 pp. 

Grammont, M.—Traité de phonétique. 
Paris: Delagrave, 1933. xii + 480 pp. 

Jovy, E.—La Biblioth@que des Racine. 
Paris: Vrin, 1933. 15 pp. Fr. 4. 

(Euvre poétique d’ Adrien Sconin, oncle 
de Racine. Ibid., 1933. 142 pp. Fr. 20. 

Lanson, G.—Lettres choisies des XVIIe et 
XVIIIes. Paris: Hachette, 1932. 534 pp. 

Mallarmé, S.—Dix-neuf lettres 4 Zola, éd. 
L. Deffoux et J. Royére. Paris: J. Bernard, 
1929. 81 pp. 


Paris: 
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Racine.—Les Plaideurs, éd. J. Dumargay. 
Paris: Delagrave, 1933. 121 pp. 


Roujat, J. — Grammaire historique des 
parlers provencaux modernes. 2 vol. Mont- 
pellier: Soc. des langues romanes, 1930-32. 
xix + 423 + 487 pp. 

Sagne, J.—Le Sentiment de la nature dans 
l’euvre de Stendhal. Strasbourg: Heitz, 1932. 
95 pp. 

Schmidt, A.-M. — Saint-Evremond ou 
l’Humaniste impur. Paris: Eds. du Cavalier, 
1932. 167 pp. Fr. 12. 


Sellards, J.—Dans le sillage du romantisme. 
Paris: Champion, 1933. 249 pp. (Bibl. de 
la RLC.) 


Sorel, Ch.—Francion, éd. E. Roy. T. IV. 
ge : Droz, 1931. 164 pp. (Soc. des textes 
P. mm.) 


Tervarent, G. de.—La Légende de sainte 
Ursule dans la litt. et art du moyen Age. 
2 vol. Paris: G. Van Oest, 1931. 134 pp. 
+ 147 planches. 


Thieme, H. P.—Bibliographie de la Litt. 
fr. de 1800 4 1930. 3 vol. Paris: Droz, 
1933. Fr. 360. 


Tilley, Arthur.— Three Fr. Dramatists, 
Racine, Marivaux, Musset. Cambridge: Univ. 
Press. New York: Macmillan, 1933. x + 
206 pp. $3.00. 


ITALIAN 


Alfieri, Vittorio.— Vita scritta da esso. 
Con prefazione e note di C. Sgroi. Firenze: 
“La nuova Italia,” 1932. xii +415 pp. 
L. 10. (Serittori italiani. ) 


Alighieri, Dante—La Vita Nuova. Edi- 
zione critica per cura di M. Barbi. Firenze: 
R. Bemporad e figlio, 1932. cccix + 177 pp. 
(Societa dantesea italiana. Edizione nazio- 
nale delle opere di Dante, no. 1.) 


Allerino, Luigi—Valentina di Sant’Andrea. 
Racconto. Storia piemontese del sec. XVII- 
XVIII. Nuova edizione con prefazione e note 
a cura di G. Bernocco. Alba: Pia Soc. “ San 
Paolo,” 1931. 529 pp. L. 6. 


Bernardini, F.— Canzoni del soldato di 
tutte le armi. Roma: Unione storia ed arte, 
1932. 48 pp. L. 2.60. 


Biondolillo, F., e Borzellino, G. A—Scrittori 
minori. Antologia ad uso dei licei classici e 
scientifici, a cura di—. IIT: il Quattrocento. 
IV: il Cinquecento. Palermo: A. Trimarchi, 
1931. 148; 142 pp. L. 6; 5. 


Canossi, A.— Anima popolana Camuna. 
Breno: Tip. Camuna, 1930. 266 pp. L. 10. 

Cappellini, A.—Dizionario biografico di 
genovesi illustri e notabili. Cronologia dei 
governi di Genova ed indice alfabetico- 
analitico. Sancasciano Val di Pesa: F.lli 
Stianti, 1932. 171 pp. L. 12. 


Carli, P., e Sainati, A—Scrittori italiani. 
Saggi con notizie e commento ad uso dei licei 





e delle persone colte, a cura di —. Volume 
sesto: sec. XIX, parte seconda: dal Giusti 
all’Abba. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1931. 
421 pp. L. 12. (Collezione scolastica Le 
Monnier. ) 

Caterina da Siena, Santa.—Lettere. Con 
note di L. Ferretti. Vol. V. Siena: Tip. S. 
Caterina, 1930. xi-+ 521 pp. L. 10. 


Ceci, G.— Alla ricerca di fra Jacopone. 
Notizie biografiche inedite e saggio di edi- 
zione critica. Todi: Tip. “ Tuderte,” 1932. 
viii + 269 pp. L. 15. 

Cena, La, della sposa. Canzone popolare 
pistoiese edita per le nozze Paoletti-Vivaldi 
da M. e S. Barbi. Firenze: Tip. “ L’arte 
della stampa,” 1932. 15 pp. 


Chiari Allegretti, G.— L’educazione na- 
zionale nella vita e negli scritti di Caterina 
Franceschi Ferrucci. Con documenti inediti. 
Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1932. 494 pp. L. 30. 
(Biblioteca di cultura e di letteratura.) 


Colorni, E.—L’estetica di Benedetto Croce. 
Studio critico. Milano: Soe. edit. “La cul- 
tura,” 1932. viii+ 86 pp. L. 15. 


Cordella, G.—Dal littorio etrusco al littorio 
fascista. Saggio interpretativo della tra- 
gedia epica “Have Roma!” di P. Perali. 
Roma; “ Antieuropa,” 1930. 159 pp. L. 9. 
(Orientamenti e formazioni, I.) 


De Lisa, G.— “La caduta” del Parini. 
Saggio. Livorno: Tip. E. Favillini, 1932. 
59 pp. L. 3.50. 

De Lorenzo, G.—Giordano Bruno, l’eroe del 
pensiero italiano. Napoli: R. Ricciardi, 
1932. 51 pp. L. 4. 

Ditt, E—Pier Candido Decembrio. Con- 
tributo alla storia dell’Umanesimo italiano. 
Milano: U. Hoepli, 1931. 4to., pp. 22-106. 
L. 22. (Memorie del r. Istituto lombardo di 
scienze e lettere; classe di lettere; scienze 
morali e storiche, vol. XXIV, XV della serie 
III, fase. ITI.) 

Donadoni, E.—II canto VIII del Purgatorio 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1932. 36 pp. L. 3.50. 
(Lectura Dantis.) 


Dossi, I. — I cognomi di Brentdnico. 
Trento: Tip. A. Seotoni, 1931. 172 pp. 


Evola, N. D.—Bibliografia dantesca; 1920- 


1930. Firenze: L. S. Olschki, 1932. 4to., 
260 pp. (“Il Giornale dantesco,” serie ITI, 
vol. 33.) 


Fattorello, F.—II giornalismo veneziano 
nel 700. Volume primo e secondo. Udine: 
Edit. “ La rivista letteraria,” 1932. 2 vols., 
vii + 162, 186 pp. L. 35. 

Franzoni, A.—Garibaldi nel canto dei poeti. 


Milano: Off. graf. della Federazione italiana 
biblioteche popolari, 1932. 73 pp. L. 5. 


Ganga, N.—Educatori di Sardegna. Poeti 
e scrittori. Profili ed antologia, con prefa- 
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zione di V. Péra. Cagliari: Istituto edi- 
toriale “ Agis,” 1932. 192 pp. L. 12. 


Garilli, G—Giovanni Meli, maschera e re- 
alta. Palermo: Ediz. de “Il popolo di 
Sicilia,” 1932. 36 pp. L. 5. 

Gianturco, Emma.—I1 Vesuvio nella let- 
teratura. Considerazioni preliminari: parte 
IeIlI, capo lI. Napoli: Stab. tip. editoriale, 
1931. 30 pp. 

Giunta, N.—Ritratto di Vitrioli. Reggio 
Calabria: A. Giuli, 1930. 28 pp. L. 4. 

Graziani, Luigi—Lira classica. Versioni 
e poemetti originali. Bologna: N. Zani- 
chelli, 1931. xxviii + 325 pp. L. 30. 


Guicciardini, Francesco.—Diario del viaggio 
in Spagna. Pubblicato e illustrato da P. 
Guicciardini. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1932. 
4to., 123 pp. L. 70. 


Lenta, G.— Pope in Italia e il Ricciolo 
rapito. Testo inglese con la traduzione a 
fronte. Firenze; F. Le Monnier, 1931. 162 
pp. L. 10. 


Leopardi, Giacomo.—Carteggio inedito di 
varii con —, con lettere che lo riguardano, 
a cura di G. e R. Bresciano. Con XIII 
documenti e X tavole. Torino: Libreria 
internazionale Rosenberg e Sellier, 1932. 
xxxi + 496 pp. L. 50. 

Lipparini, G.—Crestomazia italiana per i 
licei con introduzioni, giudizi, analisi 
estetiche, secondo gli ultimi programmi. 
Volume primo: secoli XIII, XIV, XV. A 
cura di —. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1932. 
xx + 607 pp. L. 15. 


Lombardi Satriani, R. — Canti popolari 
calabresi, a cura di —. Vol. II. Napoli: E. De 
Simone, 1931. viii + 434 pp. L. 20. (Biblio- 
teca delle tradizioni popolari calabresi.) 


Mandel, R. — II libro dei libri. Prima 
edizione. 30 scrittrici; 379 scrittori; 155 
ritratti. Milano: A. Gorlini, 1930. 332 pp. 
L. 12. 


Mari, A.—Pagine letterarie. Studi e dis- 
corsi. Bari: Tip. G. Pansini e figli, 1932. 
179 pp. L, 7. 

Marotta, G.— Lirica Mariana. Antologia 
con introduzione, note e illustrazioni clas- 
siche di—. Torino: Soc. edit. Internazionale, 
1932. xii+ 345 pp. L. 12. 


Metastasio, Pietro—Didone abbandonata. 
A eura e con introduzione di G. Gervasoni. 
Milano: C. Signorelli, 1931. 77 pp. L. 2. 
(Biblioteca di letteratura, no. 111-112.) 


Monaco, G.— Pietro Cossa; 1831-1881. 
Vercelli: Tip. Gallardi, 1932. 80 pp. 

Monti, A.—Il conte Luigi Torelli. 1 
risorgimento italiano studiato attraverso 
una nobile vita. Milano: Istituto lombardo 
di scienze e lettere, 1931. x +513 pp. L. 
30. (Societa nazionale per la storia del 
risorgimento italiano; comitato regionale 
lombardo. ) 





Olivieri, D.—Dizionario di toponomastica 
lombarda. Nomi di comuni, frazioni, casali, 
monti, corsi d’acqua ecc. della regione lom- 
barda, studiati in rapporto alla loro origine. 
Milano: “La famiglia meneghina,” 1931. 
602 pp. L. 35. (I libri della famiglia 
meneghina, no. 19-20.) 


Pavia, L.—Il saggiatore meneghino. Nuove 
speculazioni circa voci e dizioni milanesi e 
circa spropositi accademici; connesso con 
“Nuovi studii sulla parlata milanese ecc.” 
e con “ Eresie etimologiche.” Bergamo: Tip. 
dell’Orfanotrofio maschile, 1932. 95 pp. L. 20. 
L. 20. 


Podenzani, N.—Ada Negri nell’arte e nella 
vita. Prefazione di P. Arcari. Milano: 
“Maia,” 1930. 184 pp. L. 8. (Biblioteca 
di cultura, no. 5.) 


Pompeati, A.—TII] creatore di Giulietta e 
Romeo. Venezia: Libreria emiliana edit., 
1932. 22 pp. 


Ravello, F.—II poeta della giovinezza: nel 
centenario della nascita di Ippolito Nievo; 
1831-1931. Mondovi: Tip. C. Manfreddi, 
1931. 21 pp. 


Ricci, G.—Intorno alla rivelazione astro- 
nomica del “ Veltro ”; e notizie, articoli ece. 
di spiritualismo. Citta della Pieve; Tip. 
“Dante,” 1930. 51-148 pp. L. 5. 


Risi, E.—Poesia marinistica meridionale. 
Giovanni Canale e Tommaso Gaudiosi de La 
Cava. Pompei: Scuola tip. pont. per i Figli 
dei carcerati, 1932. 60 pp. 

Rizzi, F., e Cerini, M.—I classici minori 
illustrati e annotati da —. Vol. II: Leonardo 
da Vinci, l’Ariosto minore, M. Buonarroti, 
B. Cellini, G. Vasari, M. M. Bandello, A. F. 
Doni, A. Firenzuola, B. Castiglione, A. Caro, 
F. Guicciardini, eee. Vol. III: G. Gozzi, C. 
Gozzi, C. Goldoni, ece. Catania: Studio edit. 
moderno, 1931. 2 vols., 501, 485 pp. L. 14 
each volume. 


Rohlfs, G.—Dizionario dialettale delle tre 
Calabrie, con note etimologiche e un’introdu- 
zione sulla storia dei dialetti calabresi. 
Parte prima: calabro-italiana. Milano: U. 
Hoepli, 1932. 64 pp. 


Rossetti, Gabriele-—Opere inedite e rare. 
Poesie inedite e rare tratte dagli autografia 
eura di D. Ciampoli. Volume IIT: Poesie 
politiche e patriottiche; tomo IT: poesie 
varie; poesie amorose, religiose, autobiogra- 
fiche. Vasto: G. Guzzetti, 1931. x + 394 pp. 

Scano, A.—Viaggio letterario in Sardegna. 
Foligno-Roma: F. Campitelli, 1932. 357 pp. 
L. 12. 


Semeria, G.—La donna nella luce dell’arte 
manzoniana. Amatrice: Scuola tip. del- 
V’Orfanotrofio maschile di guerra, 1931. viii 
+ 92 pp. 

Sorbelli, A—Bologna negli scrittori stra- 
nieri. Volume quarto: sec. XVIII, 3. Bo- 
logna: N. Zanichelli, 1930. 378 pp. L. 25. 
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Staaff, E.—Le laudario de Pise du manu- 
secrit 8521 de la Bibliothéque de 1]’Arsenal 


de Paris. Etude linguistique. I. Intro- 
duction, texte, notes, glossaire. Uppsala: 
Almgqvist & Wiksell, 1932. Ivi + 296 pp. 


Svevo, Italo, e la critica mondiale. Brevi 
riassunti dalle critiche; 1929-31. Milano: 
G. Morreale, 1931. 70 pp. 


Tosti, A—Nievo; 1831-1931. Roma: Casa 
edit. “ Augustea,” 1931. 97 pp. L. 4. 

Treves, P.—Francesco Guicciardini. Roma: 
A. F. Formiggini, 1932. 86 pp. (Profili, 
no. 116.) 

Valacca, P.—Piccole fiamme. Note di critica 
letteraria. Ascoli Piceno: Ediz. “ Vestigia,” 


1932. 152 pp. L. 6. 
Valle, N.— Mattino sugli asfodeli. Pre- 
fazione di P. Orano. Roma: Officina d’arte 


R. Pélissier, 1932. 151 pp. L. 10. 


Vivaldi, Elisa——Remigio Zena (marchese 
Gaspare Invrea). Con prefazione di A. 
Pescio. Genova-Voltri: Tip. E. Giavino, 
1930. xvi + 318 pp. 

Volpi, G—Saggio di voci e maniere del 
parlar fiorentino. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 
1932. xii+99 pp. L. 5. 

Weidlich, C.—Ciclismo e letteratura. Pa- 
lermo : Casa edit. Domino, 1932. 229 pp. L. 5. 


SPANISH 


Altamirano, I. M.—El Zarco. Episodios 
de la vida mexicana en 1861-1863. Ed. by 
R. L. Grismer and M. Ruelas. New York: 
Norton and Co., 1933. xix + 205 pp. 


Baselenque, Fr. D.— Muerte en vida y 
vida en muerte. El Escorial: Impr. y Edit. 
del Monasterio, 1933. 445 pp. (Bibl. ClAsica 
Agustiniana, vol. III). 5 ptas. 

Bentley, H. W.—A dictionary of Spanish 
terms in English. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. x + 242 pp. 

Calder6n.—Obras completas. Dramas. Ed. 
por L. Astrana Marin. Madrid: Aguilar, 
1933. lxiii + 2310 pp. 60 ptas. 


Crénica de don Francesillo de Ziniga. 
Madrid: Fd. Fax, 1933. 170 pp. (Biblio- 
teca de Clasicos Amenos. ) 


Diccionario Amaltea inglés y espaiiol de 
modismos, localismos, jergas, argot, etc., por 
E. Macragh. Barcelona: Amaltea, 1932? 
500 pp. 15 ptas. 


Ford, J. D. M. and L. G. Moffatt.—Letters 
of the court of John III King of Portugal. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1933. xix + 169 pp. 

Garcia Carraffa, A. y A. — Diccionario 
herAldico y genealégico de apellidos espafioles 
y americanos. Tomo XLV. Salamanca: 
Imp. Comercial Salmantina, 1933. 264 pp. 
+ viii lams. 65 ptas. 


Goyanes, J.—Tipologia de “El Quijote.” 





Ensayo sobre la estructura psicosomatica de 
los personajes de la novela. Madrid: §, 
Aguirre, 1932. xvi-+ 297 pp. 10 ptas. 

Hartzenbusch. — La redoma encantada. 
Madrid: C. I. A. P., 1933. 184 pp. 2.50 
ptas. (Bibliotecas populares Cervantes, Serie 
la, vol. CVI.) 

Jovellanos, G. M. de.—Miscelanea de tra- 
bajos inéditos, varios y dispersos. Ed. de 
Huici y Miranda. Barcelona: Nagsa, 1931. 
311 pp. 

Marquina, E.—Teresa de Jesfis. Madrid: 
Edit. Reus, 1933. 300 pp. 5 ptas. 

Ortega y Gasset, J.—Goethe desde dentro. 
El punto de vista en las Artes. El hombre 
interesante. Madrid: Edit. Revista de Occi- 
dente, 1933. xxx + 296 pp. 

Pereda, J. M. de.—Peiias arriba. Novena 
ed. Madrid: V. Sudrez, 1933. 517 pp. 8 ptas. 

Pérez Galdés.—Los apostélicos. Madrid: 
Hernando, 1932. 319 pp. 3 ptas. (Episodios 
Nacionales, 28 Serie.) 

Pino Saavedra, Y.—La poesia de Julio 
Herrera y Reissig. Sus temas y su estilo. 
Santiago de Chile: Prensas de la Uni- 
versidad, 1932. 148 pp. 

Portnoff, G.—La literatura rusa en Espaiia. 
New York: Instituto de las Espafias, 1933. 
301 pp. 

Preis, P—Die Animalisierung von Gegen- 
stinden in den Metaphern der Spanischen 
Sprache. Tiibingen: Universitat Tubingen, 
1932. 61 pp. 

Rojas, Francisco de—Sus mejores obras 
al aleance de todos. Madrid: Edit. Estudio, 
1932. 126 pp. 3 ptas. 

SAinz de Robles, F. C—Historia y estampas 
de la Villa de Madrid. Tercer fasciculo. 
Barcelona: Edit. Iberia, 1933. Pags. 135- 
196. 5.50 ptas. 

Sanchez, J. R.— Historia general de la 
literatura. Séptima edicién. Madrid: Her- 
nando, 1933. 332 pp. 12 ptas. 

Unamuno, M. de.—El otro. Misterio en 
tres jornados y un epflogo. Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe, 1932. 91 pp. 3.50 ptas. 

Zaldumbide, G.—Juan Montalvo en el 
centenario de su nacimiento. Washington: 
Union Panamericana, 1932. 


GENERAL 


Baty et Chavance.—Vie de 1”art théatral 
des origines 4 nos jours. Paris: Plon, 1932. 
311 pp. 

lirsay, S. d’.—Hist. des universités fr. et 
étrangéres. 2 vol. Paris: Picard, 1933. 
800 pp. Fr. 95. 

The Year’s Work in Modern Language 
Studies, ed. W. J. Entwistle. Vol. III. New 
York and London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1933. 
186 pp. $2.25. 
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